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EDITORIAL 


WHAT'S  GOING  ON? 


ERS 


A  MILLION  tiny  frogs  raised  their  joyous  peeper  chorus  last  night. 
Deep  in  the  forest  this  morning  a  resplendent  gobbler  greeted  the 
rising  sun.  and  the  woodland  resounded  to  his  challenge.  A  flashing, 
darting,  silvery  horde  moved  farther  up  the  river  toward  ancestral 
spawning  beds.  And  the  land  is  noticeably  greener  than  before. 

What  is  all  this  that  is  happening  out-of-doors?  A  warming 
earth?  An  orderlv  obedience  of  elemental  substances  to  universal 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  that  somehow  happen  to  exist? 
Hereditary  and  instinctive  responses  of  living  things,  to  changing 
temperature  and  humidity,  and  lengthening  hours  of  daylight? 
Spring  can  be  thus  described,  of  course.  But  in  such  dull  and  unin- 
spired words,  the  wonder  and  the  mystery,  the  grandeur  and 
essential  goodness  of  what  really  is  going  on.  are  lost. 

\^  hat  is  happening,  before  our  verv  eyes,  is  a  rebirth  of  that 
which  died  last  fall.  And  in  rebirth  and  resurrection,  just  as  in  cre- 
ation, there  is  mvsterv  and  wonder,  no  matter  how  often  we  have 
experienced  them. 

It  is  good  to  live,  to  walk  the  earth,  and  never  was  it  more  so 
than  now.  although  we  sometimes  overlook  the  goodness  in  our  pre- 
occupation with  what  we  think  is  evil,  hostile,  or  inconvenient. 

To  everv  living  thing,  its  food  is  good.  To  each,  the  air,  the  land, 
the  water — where  each  was  meant  to  live — is  good.  All  creatures  ex- 
perience the  goodness  of  living.  And  thev  themselves  are  part  of  the 
goodness  of  the  earth. 

We.  too.  find  goodness  and  wholeness  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain:  in  the  soil,  and  the  sea:  in  trees;  in  grass;  and  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  upon  this  planet  and  the  sustenance  that  all  derive  from  it. 

The  source  lies  somewhere  above  man.  beyond  him.  and  before 
his  time.  We  find  ourselves  a  part  of  a  system  which,  because  its 
origin  is  beyond  man  and  superior  to  him.  is  divine.  We  have  no 
right  to  quarrel  with  it.  or  to  assume  anything  but  the  essential 
goodness  of  all  creation,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  morbid  thinking 
and  teaching  to  the  contrary.  Nor  have  we  right  to  plunder  and 
destrov  that  which,  in  the  most  fundamental  sense,  is  good. 


The  earth  is  good;  its  products  are  good;  its  creatures  are  good. 
The  land  sustains,  and  it  satisfies.  When  we  so  take  good  things 
for  granted  that  we  forget  that  they  are  good,  we  turn  for  satis- 
faction to  the  trivial  and  the  exotic. 


To  develop  and  exercise  our  natural  skills  and  powers:  to  feel 
exhilaration  as  we  fill  our  lungs  with  fresh,  clean  outdoor  air:  to 
know  physical  exertion,  and  to  experience  the  joy  of  sound  sleep 
when  we  are  tired  from  it;  to  relish  our  food  when  we  are  hungry; 
to  quench  our  thirst;  to  be  able  to  perceive,  and  consciously  to 
participate  in.  the  functioning  of  a  great  system  of  life  that  stems 
from  above:  these  are  fundamental  satisfactions,  and  they  are  good. 

\^  hat  goes  on  in  the  natural  world  around  us.  each  year  with  the 
coming  of  spring,  is  neither  routine  nor  commonplace,  for  in  it  can 
be  found  the  very  essence  of  creation,  with  all  its  mystery,  wonder 
and  goodness,  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  himself. 
And  He  still  looks  upon  everything  that  He  has  made,  and  sees  that 
it  is  very  good! — J.  F.  Me. 


Wonderful   Fishermen 


rij  fiiclu^iii^  a  (jKiiiif  (it  Ml)  giaiulson  one 
year  after  the  publication  of  the  article  "Kids 
Make  Wonderful  Fishermen,"  as  further 
proof  that  kids  do  love  the  outdoors  if  it  is 
properly   presented    to    them. 

You  should  hear  the  story  which  goes  with 
the  picture:  "Papa  caught  fourteen  and  I 
caught  fiiteen!"  And  the  grin  on  his  face 
proves  he  enjoyed  his  victory. 

Many  thanks  and  the  best  regards  of  my 
three  "experts"  to  you. 

Samuel  P.    Vander slice 
Falls  Church 

Favors  Handguns 

1  have  enjoyed  your  outstanding  wildlife 
magazine  since  returning  to  my  home  state 
in  1960  and  was  especially  interested  in  the 
recent  article  concerning  the  taking  of  game 
with  a  handgun,  which  will  probably  stir  up 
much  controversy  atiiong  Virginia  sportsmen 
and  state  officials. 

There  has  recently  been  a  deluge  of  criti- 
cism against  the  ownership  and  use  of  hand- 
guns throughout  the  United  States  by  well 
meaning  individuals  who  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand that  people,  not  inanimate  objects  made 
of  steel,  have  been  responsible  for  the  violent, 
unlawful  acts  which  have  been  committed, 
(ihanging  the  game  regulations  to  permit  the 
taking  of  big  game  with  a  handgun  is  going 
to   be   an  uphill   climb. 

I  have  taken  big  game  with  a  revolver  while 
himting  in  Idaho  and  have  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  stopping  and  downing  deer, 
bear  and  elk.  Quite  the  contrary,  whereas  my 
hunting  companions  using  their  ultra-high 
velocity  rifles  often  had  bullets  blow  up  upon 
hitting  the  shoulder  of  a  bear,  my  heavy  bullet 
would  achieve  amazing  penetration,  usually 
stopping  an  animal  in  its  tracks. 

As  the  author  of  the  article  stated,  the 
handguns  permitted  should  be  limited  to  the 
more  powerful  and  accurate  calibers.  Perhaps 
this  would  discourage  sportsmen  from  buying 
the  cheap,  inaccurate  foreign  junk  that  has 
been  flooding  the  firearms  market  and  would 
encourage  them  to  become  better  marksmen. 

I  for  one  would  hang  up  my  rifle  and  again 
enjoy  a  most  challenging  and  gratifying  meth- 
od of  taking  big  game. 

W.  0.   Warren 
Hampton 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  sap  is  rising,  the 
birds  are  singing  in  earnest,  country  folk  are  planning 
their  gardens  and  crop  rotations,  and  approximately 
10,000  Virginians  are  thinking  about  planting  wildlife  food 
patches.  Throughout  the  Old  Dominion  game  wardens,  agri- 
culture workers,  agriculture  instructors,  and  game  biologists 
are  "snowed  under"  with  calls,  letters  and  requests  for  bird 
seed.  "Bird  seed"  has  become  a  household  word  in  Virginia; 
it  includes  all  the  various  seeds  which  have  been  used  for 
planting  wildlife  food  and  cover  patches.  For  over  15  years 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has  been 
furnishing  free  wildlife  planting  materials  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  interested  cooperators.  Conservation- 
minded  sportsmen  and  landowners  have  adopted  seriously 
the  motto:  "Plant  in  the  spring  where  you  hunt  in  the  fall." 
Since  the  Farm  Game  Project  was  started  in  1949,  in  ex- 
cess of  800,000  pounds  of  various  types  of  seed  for  planting 
wildlife  borders  have  been  allocated  without  charge  to  land- 
owners in  every  county  of  Virginia.  This  400  tons  of  seed 
should  have  seeded  over  292,000  plantings  to  benefit  of 
quail,  rabbits,  turkey,  doves  and  deer.  Much  of  the  seed 
utilized  in  the  project  are  common  varieties  of  the  annual 
type  purchased  from  commercial  seed  sources  in  the  state. 
However,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  usual  yearly  allotment  of 
seed  cannot  be  purchased  on  the  open  market.  This  has  had 
to  be  produced  by  Game  Commission  employees  in  special 
seed  production  nurseries  on  the  Cumberland  State  Forests. 
When  the  project  was  first  conceived  in  1947,  it  was  de- 
cided to  provide  shrub  lespedeza  plants  to  cooperators  with- 
out charge.  Thus  it  was  essential  to  have  a  reliable  source 
for  obtaining  large  quantities  of  these  shrubs.  From  the  be- 
ginning, some  plants  were  purchased  annually  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  for  several  years  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Beaumont  Training  School  for 
the  production  of  some  of  the  planting  stock.  However,  man- 
agement personnel  on  the  Cumberland  Forest  soon  estab- 
lished plant  production  nurseries.  Raising,  digging,  count- 
ing, bundling,  delivering  and  heeling-in  millions  of  plants 
annually  became  an  enormous  task  as  the  scope  of  the 
project  broadened.  Setting  out  thousands  of  shrubs  along 
woods  borders  was  also  a  big  job  for  cooperating  farmers 
and  sportsmen.  It  was  often  noted  that  when  springtime 
rolled  around,  and  other  farming  operations  were  at  their 
busy  season,  much  of  the  enthusiasm  for  wildlife  borders 
waned.  Follow-up  operations  revealed  that  many  thousands 


THE  STORY  OF 


BIRD  SEED 


By  KIT  SHAFFER 

Supervising  Game  Biologist 

of  the  expensive  plants  were  allowed  to  rot  in  heeling-in  beds 
without  any  apparent  effort  to  plant  them. 

Meanwhile,  biologists  had  been  experimenting  with  shrub 
lespedeza  seed.  It  was  felt  that  since  farmers  made  their 
living  by  planting  crops  and  were  trained  in  handling  seed, 
they  would  thus  prefer  lespedeza  seed  to  plants.  Further- 
more, the  plants  cost  between  $5.00  and  $10.00  per  thou- 
sand, whereas  a  pound  of  seed  which  would  plant  a  similar 
sized  area,  could  be  produced  for  less  than  $1.00.  Obviously, 
too,  if  the  farmer  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to  plant  one 
year  the  seed  would  still  be  available,  whereas  plants  would 
have  died. 

One  of  the  most  significant  discoveries  uncovered  by 
project  personnel  was  the  development  of  a  direct  seeding 
technique  for  shrub  lespedeza  seed.  It  was  discovered  that 
well-scarified  shrub  lespedeza  seed  could  be  seeded  directly 
on  a  wildlife  border  after  good  land  preparation.  The 
recommended  technique  was  to  seed  a  border  of  annual 
game  bird  mixture  and  then  over-plant  with  shrub  lespedeza 
seed  either  in  rows  or  broadcast.  This  technique  completely 
revolutionized  the  farm-game  program,  at  a  great  saving  of 
labor  and  money  to  the  project.  It  also  made  the  task  of 
creating  a  wildlife  border  an  easier  activity  for  the  co- 
operator. 

Through  the  early  years  of  the  project,  biologists  worked 
closely  with  research  personnel  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Sandy  Levels  Nursery  in  Pittsylvania  County  and 
the  plant  materials  specialists  from  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
Plants  which  appeared  to  have  possibilities  for  wildlife  were 
often  obtained  and  planted  in  larger  experimental  observa- 


"Plant  in  the  spring 
where  you  hunt  in  the 
fall."  A  lot  of  sports- 
men and  landowners  have 
done  it,  and  are  glad 
that  they  have.  It's  a 
good   motto. 
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Few  realize  the   extent  of  the   operation  that   gets  tons   of  special  seed  to  the  right  places  at  the  right  times  each  year. 


tion  blocks  on  the  Cumberland  Forest,  Hawfield  and  other 
management  areas.  If  observations  on  wildlife  utilization 
indicated  an  outstanding  preferred  plant,  then  seed  produc- 
tion nurseries  were  established  to  obtain  a  large  source  of 
seed  for  future  distribution  to  cooperators.  In  this  manner, 
early  seeding  varieties  of  shrub  lespedeza  were  developed 
and  later  grown  in  such  quantities  as  to  justify  distribution. 
Common  varieties  of  bicolor  lespedeza  were  found  to  be  un- 
reliable seed  sources  in  many  sections  of  Virginia  due  to 
early  killing  frosts  in  the  fall.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
nurserymen,  through  painstaking  selections,  developed  early 
seeding  strains  of  shrub  lespedeza  and  later  made  them 
available  to  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  for  seed  produc- 
tion blocks. 

Eventually  in  1954,  nine  acres  of  early  seeding  lespedeza 
seed  (Va.  70,  Va.  72  and  crytobotrya)  production  blocks 
were  developed  on  the  Cumberland  Forest  and  have  been 
combined  every  year  since.  The  annual  production  of  be- 
tween 1200  and  1500  pounds  has  been  allocated  without 
charge  to  Virginia  farm  game  cooperators.  This  seed  is  not 
available  through  the  usual  commercial  sources  and  is  thus 
invaluable. 

In  similar  operations  10  acres  of  Arlington  sericea  (a 
superior  variety)  has  been  combined  every  year.  In  an 
average  year,  approximately  4,500  pounds  of  seed  have  been 
produced. 

The  proper  handling  of  the  seed  is  a  difficult  and  pains- 
taking job.  Few  realize  the  many  treatments  an  ordinary 
seemingly  insignificant  seed  must  be  subjected  to  before  it 
is  ready  to  be  planted  into  the  ground.  Let's  follow  a  bicolor 
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seed  through  its  perilous  life  cycle.  At  exactly  the  right  time 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  the  majority  of  the  seeds  in 
the  nurseries  are  mature,  and  just  before  they  start  shatter- 
ing onto  the  ground,  game  managers  begin  combining  op- 
erations. This  in  itself  is  a  difficult  task  since  the  stalks  of 
shrub  lespedeza  arc  woody  and  extremely  rough  on  ordinary 
equipment.  They  constandy  tend  to  jam  up  the  mechanism 
of  the  combine  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  combine  it- 
self does  not  shatter  the  precious  seed. 

Eventually  all  of  the  seed  is  combined,  but  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  It  must  next  be  spread  out  and  carefully  dried. 
Later  the  seed  must  be  cleaned  and  scarified  since  some 
of  the  seed  is  hard  shelled  and  is  slow  to  germinate  without 
being  specially  treated.  Next  comes  the  weighing  and  bag- 
ging operations — sufficient  seed  is  included  in  each  bag  to 
plant  a  one-eighth  acre  of  food  patch,  and  many  thousand 
such  bags  are  prepared  annually.  Afterwards  the  seed  is 
trucked  to  central  locations  in  each  county  and  from  here 
various  individuals  and  organizations  assist  in  delivering 
the  seed  to  cooperating  farmers. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story  since  the  seed 
must  be  planted  properly  before  it  will  grow.  We  learn  from 
the  Bible  that  some  seed  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  some  on 
rocks,  some  among  thorns,  and  others  on  good  ground.  We 
have  learned  also  from  experience  that  some  of  our  seed 
is  never  planted.  Even  after  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  it  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet;  it  needs  moisture  for  germination  and 
growth;  it  may  be  scratched  out  by  birds;  it  can  be 
crowded  out  by  faster  growing  competitive  vegetation.  After 
the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  plants  reach  maturity, 
they  are  often  grazed  by  livestock,  mowed,  burned  or  bull- 
dozed before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  produce  a  crop 
of  seed  for  their  own  perpetuation,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
wildlife  populations.  Surely  the  life  history  of  a  seed  is  a  most 
hazardous  and  unpredictable  one.  The  next  time  you  flush 
a  covey  of  birds  out  of  a  wildlife  planting,  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  appreciate  the  miracle! 
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OFF-BEAT  NEIGHBORS 

By  KATHEKINE  W.  MOSELEY 

Arlington 

EVERY  neighborhood  has  them,  the  non-conformists, 
the  iinpredictahles.  the  zany  and  the  odd-balls.  We 
live  on  week-ends  on  twelve  secluded  acres  in  Rappa- 
hannock County  and  our  closest  neighbors  are  the  wild- 
woods  animals  who  live  in  the  deep  forest  and  the  birds  who 
command  the  trees.  Even  there,  miles  away  from  city  prob- 
lems and  modern-dav  tensions,  we  found  we  had  off-beat 
neighbors. 

We  were  told  when  we  bought  the  place.  "Get  rid  of  the 
ground  hogs.  They  are  nothing  but  a  nuisance.  They'll  eat 
your  garden,  dig  holes  in  the  earth.  Everyl)ody  is  supposed 
to  kill  ground  hogs."' 

So,  aware  of  his  duty  when  he  saw  the  great  ground  hog 
sitting  nonchalantly  on  a  mound  surveying  the  world  and 
undoubtedly  pleased  with  it.  my  husband  grabbed  the  rifle, 
took  steady  aim  and  fired.  Bang  went  the  gun  and  flop  went 
the  ground  hog.  Dead. 

Gray  was  astounded:  "T'm  just  not  that  good  a  shot  at 
fifty  yards."  He  looked  at  the  rifle,  checked  the  peep  sight 
and  found  it  completelv  out  of  alignment.  That  poor  ground 
hog  either  managed  to  commit  suicide'  with  my  husband  as 
the  weapon,  or  else  its  final  moment  had  come  and  Gray 
could  have  fired  at  the  sky  and  the  animal  still  would  have 
been  struck  and  dropped  dead. 

After  that  we  decided  to  leave  the  ground  hogs  alone.  Our 
garden  was  never  such  a  failure  that  we  couldn't  share  it, 
and  the  onlv  real  loss  was  cabbage.  Early  the  next  spring 
Gray  was  on  the  path  to  the  river  through  the  woods  with 
his  mattock.  There  he  met  an  old.  bedraggled  ground  hog 
creeping  towards  him.  Now  what  is  the  thing  to  do  with  a 
stupid   ground  hog  at   foot  and   a  heavy  mattock   in   hand? 

What  Gray  did  was  to  pick  up  the  skinny,  ratty-looking 
thing  and  bring  it  to  the  house  for  us  to  see.  It  lay  cuddled 
in  Gray's  arms  like  a  nervous  house  cat.  Then  Gray  took 
the  animal  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  den  and  turned 
it  loose.  With  surprising  energy  the  ground  hog  bounded 
down  its  hole  and.  we  supposed,  slammed  the  door. 

Neighbors  were  horrified:  "Never,  never  pick  up  a  ground 
hog.  They  can  tear  you  to  pieces,  rip  you  to  the  bone.  Sick 
ones  are  dangerous."  We  don't  know.  Our  guess  is  this  old 
fellow  had  just  stuml)led  out  of  hibernation  and  was  still 
dazed  with  drowsiness. 

It  may  be  some  of  his  grandchildren  we  watch  at  play  on 
the  grassy  slope  by  their  home.  If  we  are  quiet,  they  pop 
out  of  the  hole  and  tussle  and  nip  each  other  and  wrestle 
like  puppies.  As  they  tug  and  pull,  often  one  of  the  three 
will  be  ])ushed  back  down  the  entrance.  Mother  (we  sup- 
pose) Ground  Hog  keeps  close  watch  on  them  and  us  from 
another  entry. 

Then — there  was  the  fooli.sh  maiden  robin.  The  cabin  has 
four  posts  to  the  porch  with  about  an  inch  ledge  exposed 
on  all  sides.  This  robin  decided  to  build  nests  on  the  narrow 
ledge  of  two  of  the  posts. 

She  pulled  dead  gras.s.  stripped  a  withered  clematis  vine, 
and  tirelessly  placed  her  material  on  first  one  po.st  and  then 
the  other.  .She  worked  as  though  frantic,  trying  to  pile  the 
mass  where   it  would  stick.  Invariably  as  sh«>  flew  up  with 
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strings  of  weeds,  the  first  bit  that  had  managed  to  cling  to 
the  narrow  space  would  be  knocked  off.  She  would  then 
hunch  down  over  the  small  amount  she  had  just  brought. 

I  began  to  panic  with  her,  afraid  that  she  would  need 
to  lay  her  eggs  before  there  was  any  kind  of  a  nest.  We  had 
decided  she  was  an  unwed  mother,  as  nowhere  was  there 
another  robin  to  lend  her  help  or  approval.  In  a  sort  of 
desperate  frenzy  she  struggled  with  the  nests  all  day  long. 

My  husband  said  he  could  build  a  shelf  for  her  if  she 
would  ever  decide  on  her  favorite  post  as  she  still  worked 
feverishly  at  both.  By  then  the  two  elderly  Siamese  cats 
were  robin  watching,  and  we  knew  that  even  with  a  shelf 
it  was  too  near  the  danger  of  the  cats  to  raise  baby  robins. 
We  began  to  sweep  away  the  trash  she  dropped,  and  hoped 
she  would  find  some  nice  wide  crotch  of  a  tree  or  at  least 
use  the  climbing  rose  vine. 

Not  our  self-driving,  .single-purposed  lady  robin!  For 
four  .^olid  weeks  .she  stayed  with  it.  After  a  short  vacation 
at  the  cabin  we  would  return  on  week-ends  to  find  the 
porch  littered  with  nest  material  that  had  fallen.  There 
would  be  a  wisp  or  two  on  the  posts  and  the  robin  bringing 
in  more.  "She's  not  even  going  to  be  a  mother,"  we  finally 
decided ;  "she's  a  spinster  who  thinks  she  has  to  go  through 
the  motions  to  fool  her  neighbors.  Other  birds  are  settling 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


The  foolish  maiden   robin  insisted  on   building   nests  atop  the  ledges  of 
the    porch    posts. 
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FOK  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  years,  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  seeking  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  position  of  Game  Warden  Trainee  to 
fill  existing  and  contemplated  vacancies  on  its  warden  force. 
Applications  will  he  accepted  from  April  6  through  April  27, 
and  prospective  candidates  will  be  subjected  to  the  same 
strict  qualifications  and  vigorous  examination  procedures 
used  in  1962  when  18  trainees  were  chosen  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  ranks. 

Virginia's  game  warden  force  has  undergone  a  marked 
change  in  recent  years  as  wardens  have  had  to  cope  with 
greater  numbers  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  more  posted 
property,  and  changing  philosophies  of  game  and  fish  man- 
agement which  determine  the  course  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Wardens  have  been  given  more  intensive  in-service 
training,  and  new  wardens  have  been  selected  with  educa- 
tional backgrounds  and  aptitudes  to  handle  this  complex 
assignment. 

One  of  the  most  marked  changes  in  Virginia's  game  law 
enforcement  program  has  been  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  educational  and  public  relations  requirements  of  the 
job.  Realizing  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  is  a  big  step  toward 
respect  and  compliance,  Virginia  game  wardens  are  de- 
voting more  of  their  time  to  informative  programs  and  dis- 
tribution of  educational  publications.  During  the  last  half 
of  1963,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  wardens'  time  was  de- 
voted to  activities  other  than  the  direct  enforcement  of  laws. 
Much  of  this  time  was  spent  in  educational  and  public  re- 
lations efforts,  but  it  also  included  assistance  with  field 
studies  being  conducted  by  game  and  fish  biologists  to  pro- 
vide more  and  better  sport  for  Virginians  in  years  to  come. 

Wardens  have  been  forced  to  delve  pretty  deeply  into 
fundamental  game  and  fish  management  principles  to  un- 
derstand the  reasons  behind  spring  gobbler  seasons,  either- 
sex  deer  shooting,  early  and  late  small  game  seasons,  se- 
lective species  shooting  on  waterfowl,  the  removal  of  closed 
seasons  on  warm  water  game  fish,  and  numerous  other 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years.  They  have  also  had  to  learn  the  techniques  of  creel 
census,  game  census,  electroseining  and  measurement  of  fish 
populations,  aging  methods  for  game  and  fish,  fish  kill  in- 
vestigation procedures,  and  other  techniques  employed  by 
the  professional  biologists  in  their  investigation  of  the  state's 
wildlife  resources. 

The  hunter  safety  program  being  sponsored  by  the  Game 
Commission  has  necessitated  special  training  for  the  entire 
game  warden  force,  so  they  in  turn  can  train  instructors  to 
carry  on  this  important  work  in  local  communities.  Getting 
this  program  started  has  called  heavily  on  the  time  and 
talents  of  wardens  in  many  areas. 


By  HARRY  GILLAM 
Information  Officer 


\)^  Game  wardens  now  have  a  much  broader  field  of  laws 
and  regulations  to  cope  with  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 
Since  the  Game  Commission  took  over  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  Boating  Safety  Act  in  1960,  wardens  have  had 
to  become  familiar  with  a  whole  new  field  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations. New  concepts  of  fish  and  game  management  de- 
signed to  give  the  sportsman  the  most  liberal  seasons  and 
limits  possible  for  each  species  have  resulted  in  more  com- 
plicated and  detailed  regulations.  Efforts  toward  better  in- 
forming the  recreation-minded  public  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing laws  have  also  resulted  in  better  informed  violators,  and 
wardens  now  have  to  be  more  competent  than  ever  before 
in  knowledge  of  legal  technicalities,  loopholes  in  the  law,  and 
previous  court  decisions  when  apprehending  and  prosecuting 
violators. 

The  perfect  game  warden  possesses  a  unique  combination 
of  ability  and  personality  that  is  difficult  to  judge  short  of 
actual  trial  on  the  job.  Of  course,  giving  all  applicants  try- 
outs  was  quite  out  of  the  question  so  another  method  of 
judging  these  important  qualities  was  sought  for  the  selection 
of  trainees  in  1962.  After  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  Virginia  Merit  System  and  the  State  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel, a  system  of  testing  and  selection  was  worked  out  to 
select  applicants  with  the  proper  combination  of  common 
sense,  temperament  and  personality  for  the  job. 

The  first  step  in  implementing  the  program  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  qualifications.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  duties  a  game  warden  is  expected  to  per- 
form, it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  between  21  and  34 
years  of  age,  between  5'  8"  and  6'  4"  tall  without  shoes, 
and  between  150  and  220  pounds  in  weight.  He  was  to  be 
well  proportioned,  possess  20/40  vision  or  better  without 
glasses,  have  no  disabling  impairments  and  be  able  to  pass 
specified  strength  and  agility  tests.  Since  a  knowledge  of  the 
terrain  and  the  habits  and  philosophy  of  the  people  is  of 
vital  importance  in  this  type  of  law  enforcement  work,  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  be  U.  S.  citizens  with  at  least  five 
years'  residency  in  Virginia.  Only  applicants  with  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  were  considered  acceptable. 
Application  forms  and  literature  were  distributed  through 
the  34  field  offices  of  the  Virginia  Employment  Commission. 
As  these  applications  were  received,  they  were  checked  by 
the  Department  of  Personnel  to  see  that  all  applicants  met 
the  physical  and  educational  requirements.  Those  genuinely 
eligible  were  scheduled  for  the  written  test  to  measure  I.  Q., 
background  knowledge,  personality  and  aptitude  for  the 
job. 

In  the  over-all  game  warden  trainee  competitive  exami- 
nation, the  written  test  was  weighted  60  per  cent  and  an  oral 
test  weighted  40  per  cent.  These  were  supplemented  by  a 
physical  examination,  criminal  history  investigation,  physical 
agility  tests  and  character  investigation,  on  all  of  which 
qualifying  standards  had  to  be  achieved.  The  applicants  re- 
ported to  the  nearest  examination  center  for  the  written 
exam. 

Those  candidates  who  met  the  basic  qualifications  and 
made  acceptable  scores  were  instructed  to  report  to  one  of 
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two  locations  for  their  oral  test.  The  Commission  selected  a 
board  of  five  oral  examiners  based  on  their  background  and 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  personnel  evaluation,  wildlife  con- 
servation, public  relations,  education  and  game  law  enforce- 
ment. The  board  was  given  special  training  by  the  Merit 
System  Supervisor,  who  also  served  as  chairman. 

Each  examiner  rated  the  individual  applicants  and,  after 
conversion  to  numerical  scores,  the  total  represented  the  ap- 
plicant's oral  examination  score.  Physical  agility  tests  were 
given,  and  candidates  had  to  perform  certain  basic  ma- 
neuvers to  be  acceptable.  Each  candidate  who  finished  the 
total  competitive  examination  was  advised  of  his  test  score. 
The  oral  board  selected  those  with  the  best  scores  and 
recommended  them  to  the  Game  Commission  for  appoint- 
ment. The  background  of  each  of  these  was  intensively  in- 
vestigated and  any  whose  application  statements  were  found 
to  be  false  or  intentionally  exaggerated  were  disqualified. 

Those  to  whom  temporary  appointments  were  granted 
were  put  through  an  intensive  two  week  training  school  at 
Commission  expense  to  give  them  the  technical  background 
necessary  for  their  work  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
functioning  of  the  Game  Commission  organization. 

This  year's  recruitment  program  will  closely  parallel  that 
used  in  1962.  The  game  wardens  previously  selected  by 
this  procedure  have  proven  well  adapted  to  their  jobs  and 
have  been  a  real  credit  to  the  force.  A  similar  training 
school  is  planned  in  August  of  1964,  during  which  time  the 
successful  applicants  will  be  given  specialized  training  in 
law  enforcement,  game  and  fish  management,  and  public 
relations.  Instructors  will  include  Game  Commission  person- 
nel, college  professors,  state  police  instructors,  judges,  news- 
paper men,  and  other  qualified  individuals  from  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  industry. 

John  H.  McLaughlin,  Chief  of  the  Game  Commission's 
Law  Enforcement  Division,  says  regarding  this  year's  re- 
cruitment program,  "We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  basic  physical  and  educational  qualifications. 
A  large  portion  of  the  1962  applicants  failed  to  read  or 
failed  to  heed  these  requirements  and  were  subsequently 
disqualified.  The  basic  requirements  as  outlined  are  in- 
flexible and  those  who  don't  meet  them  should  not  apply." 

Some  time  in  August  of  1964,  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  hopes  to  put  a  number  of  bright  young 
Virginia  men  on  its  payroll  as  game  warden  trainees.  If 
you  meet  the  basic  qualifications  and  really  want  to  follow 
a  career  as  a  game  warden,  the  chances  are  pretty  good 
you  could  be  among  them. 
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By  BOB  MARTIN 
Chief,   Fish  Division 

T'S  that  time  again!  And  trout  fishermen  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  banner  year  in  our  mountain  streams  with  the 
opening  of  the  season  at  noon  April  4. 


Production  from  state  hatcheries  is  about  10  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year.  Four  hundred  fifty  thousand  fish 
were  available  from  state  and  federal  hatcheries  for  pre- 
season release  in  some  200  streams.  An  additional  275,000 
will  be  stocked  during  the  May  closed  season,  and  90,000  in 
June  in  the  better  streams.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  trout  from 
state  hatcheries  will  be  two  years  old  and  the  rest,  yearlings. 

Increased  trout  production  was  made  possible  by  the  com- 
pletion of  two  additional  rearing  ponds  at  Coursey  Springs 
rearing  station  in  Bath  County  near  Williamsville.  Improved 
diet  and  better  than  usual  water  quality  at  our  other  trout 
rearing  stations  at  Marion  and  Montebello  also  contributed 
to  the  increased  trout  production. 

Investigation  projects  on  15  representative  streams  under- 
taken during  the  1962  trout  season  revealed  that  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  trout  stocked  were  caught  by  anglers 
during  the  open  season.  As  in  past  years,  the  bulk  of  the  trout 
were  caught  within  a  nine-day  period  after  the  season  open- 
ed in  April  and  following  the  May  stocking  period.  An  esti- 
mated 218,000  fishing  trips  were  made  during  this  time  by 
some  85,000  anglers.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  anglers  carried  a 
state  license,  25  per  cent  had  county  licenses,  and  the  remain- 
ing 25  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age  or  over  70  and 
needed  no  license. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  preseason  losses  of  stocked  trout 
by  poaching,  flooding,  predation  and  other  natural  losses, 
the  entire  preseason  plant  was  made  during  March  this  year 
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Br. — Branch 
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Species  Stocked: 
B— Brook  Trout 
R — Rainbow   Trout 
BR — Brown  Trout 
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instead  of  during  January  and  February  as  in  former  years. 
This  will  shorten  the  period  the  stocked  trout  are  vulnerable 
to  natural  losses  and  should  result  in  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  stocked  trout  entering  the  fishermen's  creels. 

"Fish-for-fun"  enthusiasts  will  find  the  Rapidan  River  in 
Madison  County  better  than  ever.  Studies  made  last  summer 
showed  that  native  brook  trout  are  larger  than  when  the  area 
was  first  opened  in  1961  and  still  growing.  A  few  large  rain- 
bow trout  will  be  stocked  in  the  stream  to  afford  a  little  extra 
spice  and  variety  to  the  angling. 

If  you're  after  large  rainbow  trout  this  year,  don't  over- 
look Philpott  Reservoir  in  Henry  and  Patrick  counties,  or 
Carvin  Cove  Reservoir  in  Roanoke  and  Botetourt  counties. 
A  seven  pounder  was  caught  last  year  at  Philpott.  The  large 
trout  are  feeding  heavily  on  the  lake's  plentiful  shad  popu- 
lation and  are  still  growing.  These  large  trout  resulted  from 
fingerling  plants  made  in  1960,  1961,  1962.  Ten  thousand 
fingerling  lake  trout  were  stocked  at  Philpott  this  past  year, 
along  with  14,000  rainbow  and  14,000  brown  trout  finger- 
lings. 

On  the  basis  of  the  success  at  Philpott  and  Carvin  Cove  an 
experimental  stocking  of  fingerling  rainbows  and  brown 
trout  was  made  at  Claytor  Lake  last  fall.  It  will  be  at  least 
two  years  before  the  success  of  this  planting  will  be  known. 

It  was  planned  that  the  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area  in  southwest  Virginia  would  be  open  for  pay-as- 
you-go  trout  fishing,  on  a  daily  $1.00  fee  permit  in  addition 
to  regular  fishing  license,  by  the  April  4  opening  of  the  trout 
season.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  slowed  down 
road  construction  and  other  development  work,  and  the 
area  now  is  scheduled  to  open  on  the  second  of  May  and 
extend  through  Labor  Day.  Twenty-five  camp  sites  will 
be  available  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis  on  the  Clinch 
Mountain  area.  Trout  will  be  stocked  regularly,  commensu- 
rate with  fishing  pressure,  to  insure  sustained  trout  fishing 
on  this  area  throughout  the  summer  months. 

In  the  meantime,  at  least  half  a  million  hungry  trout  await 
your  angling  pleasure  in  the  streams  listed  below. 


CREEL  LIMIT 
8  trout  daily,  of  all  species  in  the  aggregate,  except  in 
Shenandoah   National  Park  and  Shenandoah  and  Scott- 
Wise  Lakes  where  the  daily  limit  is  5  of  all  species  in 
the  aggregate. 

OPEN   SEASONS 

There  is  no  closed  season  for  taking  trout  in  Carvin 
Cove,  Philpott,  and  South  Holston  reservoirs. 

The  state-wide  open  season  for  taking  trout  is  12:00 
noon  April  4  through  December  31,  from  one  hour  be- 
fore sunrise  after  opening  day  to  one  hour  after  sunset 
daily,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Shenandoah  National  Park  is  open  to  trout  fishing 
from  12:00  noon  April  4  through  October  15,  from  one 
hour  before  sunrise  after  opening  day  to  one  hour  after 
sunset  daily. 

The  season  will  be  closed  from  May  4  through  May  8 
in  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Bu- 
chanan, Craig,  Dickenson,  Giles  Highland,  Lee,  Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell, 
Washington,  Wise  and  Wythe  counties. 

The  season  will  be  closed  from  May  11  through  May 
15  in  Albemarle,  Amherst,  Bedford,  Carroll,  Floyd, 
Franklin,  Frederick,  Grayson,  Greene,  Henry,  Madison 
(except  for  the  Fish-for-Fun  area  on  the  Rapidan  and 
Staunton  Rivers  and  their  tributaries),  Montgomery, 
Nelson,  Page,  Patrick,  Pulaski,  Rappahannock,  Roanoke, 
Shenandoah,  and  Warren  counties,  and  in  the  Roanoke 
River  west  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Salem. 

SPECIAL  RESTRICTIONS 

Seines  and  nets,  snagging,  feeding  of  trout,  and  fish- 
ing with  more  than  one  rod,  one  line,  and  one  hook  are 
prohibited  in  designated  trout  waters. 

Artificial  lures  only  may  be  used  to  take  trout  in 
Shenandoah  and  Page  Counties  in  the  waters  of  Little 
Stony  Creek  above  Woodstock  water  supply  dam  and  in 
Passage  Creek  above  the  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to 
Smith  Creek. 

Within  Shenandoah  ISational  Park  the  use  of  natural 
bait  is  prohibited  and  only  artificial  lures  with  single 
hooks  may  be  used.  The  minimum  size  limit  within  the 
Park  is  eight  inches. 

Within  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  fishing  hours  are 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  no  live  or  dead  fish  or  fish  eggs 
may  be  used  as  bait,  and  digging  for  worms  is  pro- 
hibited. 

In  the  Rapidan  and  Staunton  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  a  sign  at  the  lower  Shenandoah 
National  Park  boundary  in  Madison  County  it  is  lawful 
to  fish  only  with  artificial  lures  ivith  single,  barbless 
hooks.  All  fish  caught  in  these  waters  must  be  immedi- 
ately returned  to  the  water,  and  no  fish  may  be  in  pos- 
session at  any  time  in  this  area. 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason  May         June 


Clifton    Fge.   Reservoir* 

R 

R 

Pounding   Mill   Run* 

B,R 

B.R 

AMHERST  CO. 

S.  FIc.  Piney  R.  & 

Piney  R. 

Proper        R 

R.BR 

R 

Pedlar  R.,  upper 

R 

R 

R 

Pedlar  R.,  lower 

R 

R.BR 

R 

North  Fk.  Buffalo 

R. 

B.R 

B.R 

Brown's  Mt.  C* 

B,R 

B 

Davis  Mill  C* 

B 

B 

Enchanted  C* 

B.R 

B.R 

Little   Irish  C* 

B.R 

B.R 

Otter  C* 

B.R 

R 

Pedlar   R.* 

R 

R 

BR 

Roclcy  Row   Run* 

B 

B 

S.  FIc.  Piney  R.* 

R 

R 

R 

Statons  C* 

B 

B 

B 
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AUGUSTA  CO. 

St.   Mary's   R. 
Johns   Run* 
Back  C* 
Kennedy   Run* 
Upper  Sherando* 
Lower  Sherando* 
Big  Mary  C* 
N.  Fk.  Buffalo* 
North   R.* 
Trout  Run* 
Little   R.* 
Buffalo   Br.* 
Clayton  Mill  Br.* 
E.  Dry  Br.* 
Jerkemtight  C* 
Ramsey   Draft* 


Period   Stocked 
Preseason         May         June 


B.R 


B.R 

B,R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

R 

R 

B 

R 

(Continued  on  page   19) 
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Seventh  in  the  series  of  articles  on  sonne  of  the 
favorite  angling  hot  spots  In  Virginia. 
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oormans  Kiver 
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By  DON  CARPEMER 

Annapolis.  Maryland 

NEAI\     Crozet.     \  irginia.     Hows    Moormans     River,     a 
favorite    trout    stream    of    mine    for    many    years.    It 
once    abounded    with     beautiful    "native"     hrookies. 
some  of  which  have  survived  even  the  era  of  "put  and  take 
fishing. 

Moormans  River  is  a  l)it  larger  than  most  Commonwealth 
trout  waters.  It  has  two  main  branches.  lots  of  beautiful, 
deep  holes,  and  many  fine  sources  of  good,  cold  spring 
water.  It  has  a  fair  supplv  of  natural  trout  foods,  and.  un- 
fortunately, is  not  hard  to  reach  by  automobile.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  our  modern  fishermen  can  fish  all  but  the 
headwaters,  without  walking  far  from  their  "wheels." 

I  have  seen  and  fished  this  noble  river  when  it  was  placid 
and  when  it  was  angry.  I  remember  a  wild  week-end  back 
in  the  spring  of  1940.  At  that  time  Dr.  E.  Kirby  Smith  of 
Vtashington  and  I  got  caught  far  upstream  when  the  river 
Hooded  after  two  days  of  heavy  rains.  The  water  rose  swiftly 
while  we  fished,  and  suddenlv  we  found  escape  almost 
impossilile.  Vi  e  traversed  one  bridge  with  the  angry,  hub- 
cap deep  current  threatening  to  sweep  us  downstream.  At  the 
last  fording  we  were  hit  by  a  wall  of  water  which  com- 
pleteK  covered  our  vehicle,  and  I  had  to  go  to  a  nearby 
farm  for  help.  A  farmer  brought  his  old  mare  and  a  mule  to 
])ull  our  car  out  of  the  fording,  where  only  a  fence  kept 
the  vehicle  from  being  carried  away. 

It  was  April  16th.  the  second  day  of  trout  season,  when 
I  dived  into  the  icy  flood  to  attach  the  chains  from  the 
whiffletrees  to  a  front  axle  of  the  car.  I  nearly  froze. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  animals  pulled  and 
strained,  the  old  mare  fell  and  the  young  mule  fell  on  top 
of  her.  Hoofs  flew  all  around  as  I  tried  to  untangle  the  mess 
and  keep  the  mare's  head  above  water  so  it  would  not 
flrown  .  .  .  but  drown  she  did.  V(  e  got  the  mare's  body  out 
of  harness  and  dragged  it  to  the  river  bank,  where  the 
farmer's  (hild  tearfully  placed  a  small  bouqet  of  spring 
violets  on  the  am  ient  animal. 


The  young  mule  finally  did  pull  the  car  out,  and  my 
partner.  Dr.  Smith,  fell  on  the  shore  exhausted.  Most  of 
our  gear  was  ruined  and  the  car  needed  extensive  repairs. 
When  this  river  floods,  get  out  quick,  before  it  is  too  late! 

Much  of  the  fishing  pressure  on  the  Moormans  comes 
from  Charlottesville.  Virginia,  and  also  from  Ashless  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  trout  fans,  attracted  by  liberal  stockings 
of  fish  each  season.  Personally,  I  dont  give  a  fig  for  the 
hatchery  trout.  I  want  the  shy  colorful  native  scrappers  that 
will  even  hit  a  dry  fly  on  opening  day.  no  matter  how  cold 
the  weather  and  water  may  be.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  a 
real  challenge  because  it  is  not  easy,  like  dunking  natural 
bait  or  spinners. 

I  have  noted  that  some  anglers  who  take  "limit"  catches 
of  trout,  "liait"  or  "chum"  their  fish  by  first  tossing  into 
the  current  a  handful  of  shelled  "stick  bait,"  a  handful  of 
cooked  corn,  or  salmon  eggs.  This  practice,  like  baiting 
migratory  waterfowl,  is  outlawed.  It's  about  as  sporting 
as  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel. 

The  cheeseball  bait  fishermen,  who  of  late  have  replaced 
the  liver  bait  trouters.  enjoy  a  particularly  low  point  in  the 
esteem  of  real  sportsmen.  They  employ  no  more  art  in  their 
fishing  than  a  farmer's  wife  rolling  pats  of  butter  for  the 
dining  room  table. 

Sportsmen  believe  the  live  minnow  bait  fisherman  is  be- 
low their  standards,  but  will  admit  it  takes  skill  to  present  a 
live  "minnie"  successfully.  They  also  know  live  bait  usually 
takes  the  largest  trout. 

Flv  and  spinner  combo  lures  are  popular  because  they 
represent  live  bait  to  the  fish  and  take  a  lot  of  trout  espe- 
cially when  the  water  is  cold,  swift  and  roily  at  the  start  of 
the  trout  season.  Freshly  released  hatchery  fish  are  suckers 
for  a  well  worked  .'^pinner  rig.  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the 
vast  number  of  spin  casting  rods  we  see  now  on  put-and-take 

Moormans     River     has     lots    of    beautiful,     deep    holes,     and     many    fine 
sources    of    cold    spring    water. 

Photo   by   Author 
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trout  waters.  Also,  those  who  lack  the  skill  for  using  a  fly 
rod  properly  now  use  spinning  gear,  usually  less  costly 
than  fly  casting  tackle. 

Naturally,  I  would  like  to  see  a  fine  trout  stream  like 
Moormans  ruled  to  be  fly-fishing-only  water.  But  personally 
I  do  not  prefer  the  "fish  for  fun"  type  of  sport  fishing. 
without  any  incentive  for  the  angler.  When  I  take  a  long, 
time  consuming,  expensive  trout  fishing  trip,  I  like  to  know- 
that  if  I  do  get  a  trophy  fish  I  can  keep  it  to  show  off,  eat. 
or  have  mounted.  I  don't  care  about  making  a  ""limit  '  catch, 
but  I  do  love  to  catch  and  release  a  lot  of  fish  each  day.  and 
think  my  license  fee  money  should  pay  for  the  occasional  one 
good  fish  that  I  will  kill. 

I  have  made  several  trips  to  the  Rapidan  fish-for-fun  area 
on  opening  day,  and  noted  how  few  care  to  spend  their 
time  just  fly  casting,  with  no  hope  of  keeping  any  "whopper"" 
they  may  fool  with  their  barbless  hooks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  the  various  "one  fish 
a  day"  limit  streams  I  have  fished  in  various  states,  very 
little  or  no  stocking  is  necessary  to  keep  fish  populations  up. 
and  there  is  a  goodly  natural  reproduction  of  fish,  and  the 
large  cannibal  trout  are  kept  thinned  out  by  trophy  seekers. 

This  form  of  incentive  fishing  could  cut  the  cost  of  rearing 
hatcherv  fish  in  the  Old  Dominion.  It  could  increase  the  sale 
of  non-resident  fishing  licenses.  And.  it  could  help  to  bring 
back  a  supply  of  real  "native""  brookies  to  some  Virginia 
mountain  streams.  I  believe  that  sportsmen,  who  kill  no 
trout  or  take  only  one  fish  a  day.  should  pay  less  for  their 
licenses  than  the  meat  fishermen  who  take  a  full  day's  limit 
at  every  opportunity  .  .  .  each  daily  bag  representing  a  cost 
to  the  state  far  in  excess  of  the  year's  entire  license  fee. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  meat  anglers  who  live 
close  to  our  trout  streams,  who  pay  the  least  for  their  license 
and  nothing  for  their  kids  to  fish,  take  the  vast  majority  of 
all  the  fish  stocked  in  Virginia  and  nearby  surrounding 
-States.  This  fish  kill  keeps  most  other  trout  fans  from  in  or 
out  of  the  state  from  getting  their  money's  worth.  No  state 
has  ever  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  meat  hunters,  and 
none  ever  will.  Paid,  commercial  trout  fishing  for  sport 
is  growing  for  the  casual  trout  fishing  fan,  who  is  gradually 
learning  that  after  the  first  few  hours  on  opening  day  of 
the  trout  season  he  does  not  have  a  "Chinaman's  chance" 
of  catching  any  of  the  fish  stocked  in  public  waters.  At 
least,  the  rank  amateur  knows  he  can  catch  fish  in  a 
dollars-a-pound  commercial  pool. 

To  be  frank.  I  don't  think  the  minority  who  catch  the 
majority  of  stocked  trout  care  to  pay  higher  fees  for  their 
"rights"  to  kill  the  lion's  share  of  the  trout  the  state  stocks 
annuaUy.  They  want  to  eat  their  cake  and  keep  it  too.  and 
expect  someone  else  to  pay  for  their  meat-on-the-table  fish- 
ing. My  ear  to  the  ground  warns  me  that  this  can't  last 
much  longer.  It  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  thought  and  action 
on  the  part  of  sportsmen's  groups  throughout  the  state.  The 
question  is:  Can  trout  fishing  in  its  present  form  continue 
without  change?  I  don't  think  so! 

Now  a  few  words  about  how  to  fool  those  rare  "native" 
brookies  left  in  the  Moormans. 

My  tackle  consists  of  a  OV-^  to  7  foot  fly  rod  to  present 
the  dry  flies  that  I  find  will  fool  unstocked  fish.  I  prefer  a 
rod  of  the  one  piece  kind  weighing  two  to  three  ounces, 
with  a  stiffish  action.  This  short  rod  is  ideal  for  casting  in 
the  small  headwaters  of  the  stream  where  clearance  for  long 


rods  is  hard  to  find.  These  light-weight  sticks  are  also  more 
fun  to  use  because  they  make  a  six-incher  feel  like  big  fish. 
In  the  hands  of  a  good  caster  these  short,  stiff  rods  can 
handle  up  to  80  or  more  feet  of  line — and  delicately. 

1  ""balance  '  my  dry  fly  rod  with  a  light-weight,  single-action 
fly  reel  (does  not  have  to  be  costly)  and  a  good,  tapered, 
floating  fly  line.  Note:  you  can  buy  today  a  tapered  fly  line 
made  so  you  can  fish  with  one  half  as  a  floater;  or,  by  turn- 
ing the  line  end  for  end  on  your  reel,  you  have  a  sinking 
line   for   deep   lures. 

I  suggest  that  you  spend  the  majority  of  your  trout  tackle 
budget  on  your  rod  and  line.  Reels  are  not  important  and 
only  serve  as  a  line  reservoir. 

Mv  dry  fly  casting  leaders  are  tapered,  and  usually  home 
made.  I  do  not  advocate  as  long  a  dry  fly  leader  as  some 
other  fly  casters  suggest.  I  find  the  short  leader  of  five  to 
seven  feet  \ery  effective,  if  you  fish  while  well  hidden  from 
the  trout  and  cast  your  flies  with  care  on  moving  water: 
longer  leaders  are  required  only  on  large,  flat.  calm,  clear 
water. 

I  only  fish  one  way — upstream.  I  wade  a  lot  and  never 
stand  up  on  the  stream  bank  to  cast.  This  is  fatal  to  fooling 
stream-reared   native   trout.   One   of   the   best   positions   for 

(Continued  on  page  21) 

I    only   fish   one   way — upstream — for   the    shy,    colorful,    native    scrappers 
that  will   hit  a   dry  fly   even   on   opening   day. 
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The  Strange 

Semi-Tropical 

World  Of  The 

Salamanders 

By  ROGER  H.  deRAGEOT 

Professor  of  Natural  History 
Norfolk  Botanical  Gardens 
Curator,  Norfolk  Museum 

A  LITTLE  way  out  of  modern  Norfolk  there  is  a  long 
chain  of  swamps,  those  of  the  southeastern  coastal 
plain,  which  harhor  a  unique  flora  and  fauna.  Here 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  merge  to  form  a  semi- 
tropical  world.  This  area  was  a  sprawling  mystery  that  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sufficiently  prone  to  fall 
victim  to  debilitating  diseases  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
were  content  to  leave  unsolved.  Today,  though  shrunken 
from  its  original  dimensions,  it  still  exists.  Notable  among 
these  swamps  is  the  Great  Dismal,  which  has  its  center  some 
ten  miles  south  of  Norfolk  but  continues  its  course  past 
Elizabeth  City.  North  Carolina. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp 

Where  exactly  does  it  begin?  Where  does  it  end?  No 
one  knows.  It  is  a  land  of  black  waters  that  extends  under 
a  canopy  of  cypress,  oak,  and  black  gum  trees.  It  is  a  land 
of  impenetrable  underbrush  formed  by  extensive  cane  and 
brier  growths,  a  land  of  moss-laden  logs,  lakes,  rivers,  stag- 
nant ponds,  and  streams.  Foremost  among  the  rivers  and 
lakes  are  Lake  Drummond,  which,  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lies  in  the  Suffolk  area ;  Stumpy  Lake,  situated  in 
Norfolk  County;  and  the  Northwest  River,  which  runs  from 
Moyock,  North  Carolina,  to  Wallacetown,  Virginia,  and  is 
covered  along  much  of  its  course  by  attractive,  cypress 
islands.  The  Dismal  Swamp  is  not,  then,  entirely  water- 
covered  ;  much  land  exists  within  it  where  one  can  walk 
considerable  distances  over  a  dry  carpet  of  leaves. 

The  great  Dismal  harbors  many  strange  subworlds;  ter- 
restrial planes  in  which  palpitate  the  entire  existence  of  the 
creatures  of  its  confines.  Perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  crea- 
tures are  the  salamanders.  Entirely  nocturnal — and  insec- 
tivorous— they  inhabit  the  decayed  logs,  ponds  and  streams. 
Timid  and  secretive,  their  whole  life  is  spent  in  hunting 
insects,  slugs,  snails,  ants,  and  other  such  organisms  that 
share  their  domain. 

Swamp  Inhabitants:  The  Salamanders 

Salamanders  are  most  fascinating  creatures,  not  only 
because  of  their  habits,  but  also  because  of  their  ancestry 
and  place  in  the  scale  of  evolution.  During  the  Upper  De- 
vonian Period,  approximately  three  hundred  million  years 
ago,  long  before  the  age  of  man.  a  group  of  fishes  known  as 
the  Crossopterygians  .struggled  out  onto  land  and  became 
the  first  land-living  amphibians.  For  a  brief  period  they 
were  the  only  land  vertebrates  and,  as  such,  absolute 
masters  of  their  newly  conquered  element. 


Commission   photo  by   Harrison 
Where    the    tropic    and   temperate   zones   merge   to   form    a    unique   semi- 
tropical     world. 

During  this  dominance  some  of  the  amphibians  attained 
great  size.  As  more  animals  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  however,  competition  began  and  grew  in  intensity ; 
and  the  giants  of  the  amphibian  tribe  became  extinct.  Today 
the  only  descendants  of  the  once  great  group  are  the  tropical 
Caecilians,  the  frogs,  and  the  salamanders.  Known  to  exist 
but  observed  by  few,  the  latter  lead  a  hidden  existence  in 
the  shadows  of  the  woodland. 

Where  the  swamp's  delicate  and  colorful  fungi — corals, 
bright-dyed  Russula,  frail  amanites  and  other  wood  mush- 
rooms— hasten  decay  among  the  decomposing  logs,  the 
habitat  of  the  salamanders  begins.  These  tiny  creatures 
feel  very  much  at  home  in  the  humid  atmosphere  that 
probal)ly  approximates  the  climate  of  the  Devonian  Age. 

The  Slimy  Salamander,  in  glistening  black,  is  finely 
mottled  with  numerous  small,  white  specks  on  each  side  of 
its  body.  When  handled,  this  species  exudes  white,  milky 
fluid  from  the  glands  of  its  skin.  The  fluid  sticks  to  the 
fingers  like  glue  and,  although  it  may  be  poisonous  to  cer- 
tain creatures,  is  entirely  harmless  to  man.  It  is  an  effective 
weapon  against  some  of  its  enemies,  and  has  given  this 
salamander  its  unlovely  but  accurate  name. 

The  Red-backed  Salamander  is  a  diminutive  species 
about  four  inches  in  total  length,  with  a  very  long,  slender 
body.  It  is  a  quite  attractive  organism,  with  a  band  of  deep 

(Continued   on    page    17) 

it    is    startling     on    a    darit,    rainy    afternoon    to    encounter    a    marbled 
salamander  walking  on  a  carpet  of   leaves  in  the  gloom  of  the  swamp. 
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MAY  2  OPENING  SET  FOR  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  STREAM.  The  Commission's  new  pay-as-you-go  fishing 
stream  on  the  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Southwestern  Virginia 
will  officially  open  on  May  2.  Weather  conditions  have  hampered  construction 
preventing  an  earlier  opening  of  the  fee-fishing  facility. 

13,000  WILDLIFE  ESSAYS  ENTERED.  A  total  of  13,000  essays  were  entered  by  Virginia  school 

children  in  the  17th  Annual  Wildlife  Essay  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Game 
Commission  and  the  Virginia  Izaak  Walton  League.  "What  Can  I  Do — Now  and  In  the 
Future — For  Conservation"  was  the  theme  on  which  children  in  grades  5  through  12 
were  asked  to  submit  essays.  A  total  of  285  schools  entered  the  contest  and  18  of 
these  had  100  per  cent  participation  from  their  students.  Essays  were  received  from 
180,  or  63  percent  of  the  schools  that  entered.  Students  are  competing  for  $3,000  in 
prizes,  with  an  $800  scholarship  to  the  college  of  the  winner's  choice  going  to  the 
best  12th  grade  composition. 

Eight  Virginia  IWLA  chapters  assisted  in  receiving,  sorting  and  preliminary  judging  of  the 
essays.  Winners  of  the  grand  prize  awards  and  representatives  from  100  per  cent 
schools  will  be  guests  at  presentation  ceremonies  April  24  in  the  newly  renovated 
State  Capitol  Senate  Chamber  in  Richmond.  Following  the  ceremony,  the  winners 
will  be  guests  of  the  Richmond  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapter  for  an  outdoor  dinner 
at  the  Izaak  Walton  Park  near  Midlothian.  Winners  will  also  be  treated  to  a  tour 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  Richmond  historical  sites. 

VIRGINIA  TO  RECEIVE  $82,109  BOOST  IN  FEDERAL  WILDLIFE  FUNDS.  Virginia  is  scheduled  to 
receive  $403,611.51  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Federal  Aid  Funds  for  the  1964-65 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $82,109  over  last  year's  apportionment.  The  increased 
allotment  was  anticipated  and  most  of  it  is  already  budgeted  for  projects  now 
underway.  Part  of  the  $85,496  allocated  for  fishery  projects  will  be  used  to 
initiate  a  three  year  study  on  the  fisheries  potential  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  The 
remainder  of  the  fisheries  fund  will  help  support  studies  of  trout  stocking  tech- 
niques and  warm-water  fisheries  management  techniques  now  in  progress. 

The  $318,114  allotment  for  game  projects  will  be  used  to  finance  existing  game  management 

projects  which  include  habitat  improvement  on  the  national  forests  and  Commission- 
owned  lands,  the  construction  of  access  trails  and  other  hunting  facilities,  wild- 
life plantings,  turkey  restoration,  the  improvement  of  wetlands  for  waterfowl,  and 
wildlife  disease  studies. 

SPRING  GOBBLER  SEASON  APPROVED  FOR  63  COUNTIES.  A  season  for  hunting  bearded  turkeys  only 
was  approved  for  April  27  through  May  2  in  63  Virginia  counties  by  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  at  their  March  13  meeting  in  Richmond.  Hunting  will  be 
from  1/2  hour  before  sunrise  until  10  a.m.  each  day.  Those  counties  included  in 
the  spring  season  were:  Albemarle,  Alleghany,  Amelia,  Amherst,  Augusta,  Bath, 
Bedford,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Brunswick,  Campbell,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Charles  City, 
Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Craig,  Culpeper,  Dinwiddie,  Essex,  Fairfax,  Fauquier, 
Floyd,  Franklin,  Giles,  Grayson,  Greene,  Greensville,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry, 
Highland,  King  George,  Loudoun,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery, 
Nelson,  New  Kent,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Page,  Patrick,  Pittsylvania,  Powhatan,  Prince 
Edward,  Prince  George,  Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham, 
Smyth,  Southampton,  Spotsylvania,  Stafford,  Surry,  Sussex,  Tazewell,  Warren, 
Washington,  Wythe  and  York.  The  Clinch  Mountain  and  Hidden  Valley  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  which  were  recently  restocked  with  turkeys  were  excluded.  Game 
technicians  feel  that  additional  time  is  needed  for  the  birds  to  become  established 
before  they  are  hunted. 

Turkeys  may  be  hunted  by  calling  only  during  the  six  day  period,  with  dogs  and  organized 
drives  prohibited.  Only  hunters  with  unused  1963-64  turkey  tags  are  eligible  to 
participate,  the  bag  limit  being  one  per  day,  two  per  license  year. 
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THE  BIG  ONES^ARE  EV 


By  HARRY  L.  GILLAM 

Information  Officer 


THE  265  fresh-water  fish  citations  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  during  1963 
is  positive  proof  that  Virginia  anglers  catch  their  share 
of  trophy  fish.  An  even  more  amazing  fact  is  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  big  fish  citations  which  were  issued  for 
one  or  more  species  from  every  section  of  the  state — from 
the  mountains  to  tidewater,  north  to  south;  and  most  of  the 
state's  96  counties  can  boast  one  or  more  citation  fish. 


One  of  the  two  top  smallmouth 
entries  for  1963  which  weighed  in 
at  6  lbs.,  10  oz.  This  one  was 
taken  by  J.  V.  Gorman  of  Blacks- 
burg    from    the    New    River. 


Most  of  the  '^5  channel  cat 
entries  came  from  Chicka- 
hominy  River  and  Lake,  and 
mo.st  exceeded  the  10  pound 
minimum  by  a  good  margin. 
Only  one  flathead  cat  was  en- 
tered. 

There  were  several  divisions  for  which  no  entries  were  re- 
ceived. The  Kentucky  or  spotted  bass  is  a  close  relative  of 
the  largemouth  and  is  found  only  in  extreme  southwestern 
Virginia.  The  3  pound  minimum  for  this  species  was  con- 
sidered quite  realistic.  No  rock  bass  entries  were  received, 
but   the    1    pound    minimum   size    is   not   considered    unduly 


The  James  River  yielded 
the  archaic  monster  at 
the  left  weighing  15  lbs., 
the  largest  gar  entered. 
Thomas  Wayne  Propst  of 
Richmond  was  the  lucky 
angler. 


At  the  far  right  is  Major 
Harry  Dukes  of  Fort 
Lee,  weighing  In  a  cita- 
tion channel  cat  from 
Chlckahominy  Lake  which 
yielded  many  of  these 
whiskered  giants.  Also 
from  Chlckahominy  Lake 
was  the  top  5  lb.,  8  oi. 
pickerel  which  tops  a 
fine  string  taken  by 
Frank  Slaughter  of 
Petersburg. 


Trout    fishermen    either   couldn't   catch    the   big   ones 


This  I  I  lb.,  8  01.  large- 
mouth  bass,  taken  by  M.  R. 
Chapin  of  Huntington,  West 
Va.,  topped  the  115  large- 
mouth  entries  received  dur- 
ing  the   year. 

large  for  Virginia 
waters.  The  rock  bass 
is  a  member  of  the  sun- 
fish  family  found  in 
most  of  Virginia's 
warm-water  streams. 
Identification  may  be 
a  problem  since  it  su- 
perficially resembles 
several  of  the  com- 
mon sunfi.sh  also  found 
in  these  waters. 

or 

they  weren't  turning  them  in.  Only  two  trout  were  entered, 
both  of  them  rainbows.  Through  creel  census  information, 
the  Commission  knows  that  a  number  of  rainbows  over  5 
pounds  were  taken   from  Philpott  during  1963. 

There  were  no  takers  on  either  the  brook  trout  at  3 
pounds  or  the  brown  trout  at  5  ])ounds.  These  minimums 
have  been  lowered  to  two  pounds  each  for  the  1964  season. 
Commission  personnel  are  reluctant  to  lower  trout  minimums 
to  a  point  that  put-and-take  fish  will  qualify  for  citations. 

The  fresh-water  trophy  fish  citation  program  seemed  to 
be  quite  well  received  by  the  anglers,  although  it  apparently 
lacked  adequate  publicity  in  some  areas.  Very  few  of  the  ap- 
plications received  had  to  be  returned  because  they  were 
improperly  filled  out  or  were  otherwi.se  disqualified.  The 
program  seems  to  be  accomplishing  its  two-fold  purpose 
of  emphasizing  angling's  esthetic  qualities  and  providing 
valuable  records  of  large  fish  taken  in  the  state.  The  beam- 
ing smiles  of  the  anglers  who  have  personally  picked  up  their 
citations  from  our  office  and  the  "thank  you's"  received  in 
the  mail  leave  little  doubt  that  these  citations  will  serve 
as  la.sting  reminders  of  the  great  moments  in  Virginia 
fresh-water  fishing. 

On  the  basis  of  citation  entries,  the  title  of  the  "State's 
Hottest  Fishing  Hole"  would  have  to  go  to  782-acre  Chicka- 
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hominy  Lake  in  New  Kent  County.  A  total  of  83  citations 
were  issued  for  8  different  species  of  fish  taken  from  this 
reservoir  and  the  river  immediately  above  and  below.  The 
citations  included  channel  cat.  gar.  grindle.  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  pickerel,  striped  bass  and  sunfish.  The 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  the  citation  program  bv  resort 
operators  in  the  area  undoubtedly  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  tremendous  response,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  a 
body  of  water  offering  that  many  big  fish  in  such  variety 
is  a  pretty  fine  fishing  hole.  As  for  the  promotion  of  the  ci- 
tation   program    by    local    resort    operators,    we    say    con- 

TOP  1963  FRESH-WATER  CITATION  FISH 


John  W.  Thompson,   leff,   nneasures  the    I  I    lb.,  8  oi.  walleye  from 
Ciaytor  Lake  which  was  the   largest  entered   during    1963.  Thomp- 
son   has    caught    many    big    ones    in    the    past,    some    larger    than 
this.    Russ    Richardson    holds    the    yardstick. 


Cat 


No.  of 

Best 

Where 

Minimum 

Entries 

Entry 

Caught 

Angler  Address 

20  lbs. 

4 

27  lb. 

7 

oz. 

S.  Fk.  Shenandoah 

J.  W.  Hullihen 

10  lbs. 

35 

17  lb. 

10 

oz. 

Chickahominy 

E.  C.  Bigger 

3  lbs. 

4 

3  lb. 

2 

oz. 

Buggs  Island 

L.  S.  Winn 

10  lbs. 

13 

15  lb. 

James  River 

T.  W.  Propst 

10  lbs. 

3 

15  lb. 

12 

oz. 

Chickahominy 

S.  L.  Chin 

7  lbs. 

115 

11  lb. 

8 

oz. 

Burkes  Pond 

W.  R.  Chapin 

4  lbs. 

18 

5  lb. 

8 

oz. 

Chickahominy 

F.  Slaughter 

4  lbs. 

47 

6  lb. 

10 

oz. 

New   River 

J.  V.  Gorman 

6  lb. 

10 

oz. 

Occoquan  Res. 

F.  E.  Winter 

10  lbs. 

7 

49  lb. 

Fisherman's  Isl. 

L.  0.  Burch 

1  lb. 

11 

2  lb. 

Axton,  Va. 

J.  B.  Bass 

3  lbs. 

0 

— 

5  lbs. 

0 

— 

5  lbs. 

2 

7  lb. 

1 

oz. 

Philpott  Res. 

Thurman  Gray 

8  lbs. 

5 

11  lb. 

8 

oz. 

Ciaytor  Lake 

J.  W.  Thompson 

gratulations!   We  wish  more  would  do  the  same. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  115  largemouth  bass  entries 
far  outnumbered  any  other  species.  The  largemouth's  range 
covers  most  of  the  state  and  it  is  without  a  doubt  the  .<;tate's 
most  .sought-after  fresh-water  trophy.  Most  of  the  big  large- 
mouths  came  from  the  state's  smaller  lakes  (less  than  1.000 
acres),  and  quite  a  number  were  from  farm  ponds.  When 
asked  if  he  thought  the  7  pound  minimum  on  largemouths 
was  too  low.  Bob  Martin,  Game  Commission  Fish  Division 
Chief,  replied.  "Perhaps  so  in  relation  to  the  minimum  for 
other  .species;  but  doggone  it,  a  .seven  pound  largemouth 
is  a  trophy  in  anybody's  book  and  the  angler  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  catch  one  deserves  recognition."  This  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  opinion  of  other  Game  Commission  personnel 
and  the  fishermen  themselves,  so  the  minimum  citation  size 
for  bass  will  remain  at  7  pounds  during  1964. 


Robert  Harless  shows  off  the  28  lb. 
flathead  cat  which  topped  the  citation 
entries  for  this  species.  The  lesser  speci- 
nrien  he  holds  is  also  a  nice  fish.  Both 
came   from   the    New    River. 


Nearlv  one-third  of  the  17  citation  smallmouths  came 
from  the  James  River,  but  the  rest  came  from  a  wide 
geographical  assortment  of  rivers  and  reservoirs.  Although 
the  twin  top  entries  in  this  group  are  pushing  the  7  pound 
class,  most  of  the  entries  were  under  5  pounds. 


The  largest  citation  carp  was  taken 
by  James  W.  Hullihen,  Sr.,  below,  of 
Woodstock,  who  shot  it  with  bow 
fishing  gear.  It  came  from  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and 
weighed    in   at  27   lbs.,   7   oi. 


L.    O.    Burch    of    Richmond,    above,    hefts 

the  49   lb.  monster   rockfish   which   topped 

ail    citation   entries  in  this  category. 
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A  group  of  Virginia  community  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  leading  organizations  have  been  invited 
to  attend  the  Governor"?  Conference  on  Natural  Re- 
sources to  he  held  in  Richmond.  April  22.  The  purpose  of 
the  oiie-dav  svmposium  will  he  to  analyze  the  current  .status 
of  the  state's  natural  resources  and  make  recommendations 
for  management  of  these  resources  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  that  will  lie  made  on  them  in  future  years.  High- 
lighting the  meeting  at  the  John  Marshall  Hotel  will  he  a 
luncheon  address  hv  Governor  Aliiertis  S.  Harrison.  Jr. 
Among  the  prominent  Virginia  speakers  scheduled  to 
give  their  analvsis  of  Virginia's  natural  resources  are 
Chester  F.  Phelps.  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  who  will  cover  the  state  wildlife 
resources:  Dr.  William  J.  Hargis.  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Fisheries  Laboratory,  who  will  cover  marine  resources; 
E.  W.  Mundie.  VPI  Extension  Soils  Specialist,  who  will  com- 
ment on  the  state's  soil  resources:  Wallace  Custard.  Fore.<t 
Management  Chief  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry,  who 
will  analvze  the  state's  forest  resources;  Dr.  Bryon  M. 
Cooper.  Head  of  the  VPI  Geological  Science  Department, 
who  will  outline  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state;  and 
J.  J.  Corbalis.  Jr..  Engineer-Director  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Water  Authority,  who  will  cover  the  State's  water  resources. 
Dr.  Woodrow  Vi'.  Wilkerson.  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Education,  will 
speak  on  the  status  of  conservation  education  in  the  Virginia 
school  system.  Marvin  M.  Southerland.  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development,  will 
give  the  welcome  and  kevnote  address. 

After  being  briefed  by  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 
and  taking  note  of  Governor  Harrison's  pertinent  remarks, 
the  delegates  will  break  up  into  groups  to  determine  how 
they,  as  citizens  and  communitv  leaders,  can  best  help  to 
solve  the  resource  problems  which  now  face  us  and  how 
we  can  better  prepare  to  meet  our  increasing  needs  in  the 
future. 

Planning  and  arrangements  for  the  conference  are  being 
handled  by  the  Virginia  Resour(  e-L.«e  Education  Council, 
a  volunteer  group  composed  of  representatives  from  state 
and  federal  go\('rimient  agencies  most  closely  associated  with 
natural  resource  management.  Ccmference  expenses  have 
been  jjrorated  among  these  agencies. 


/, 
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By  CHRIS  DEVEREUX  and  NANCY  MULLIKIN 

THE  great  outdoor  world  of  nature,  the  domain  of 
wildlife  and  the  concern  of  naturalist  and  conserva- 
tiotiist.  has  contributed  many  words  to  the  English 
language.  The  largest  category  of  these  words  is  undoubted- 
ly that  which  comprises  the  names  of  the  myriad  creatures 
inhabiting  that  domain,  ranging  from  aardvark  to  zygo- 
dactyl.  We  wish  to  discuss  here  another  category,  little 
known  and  infrequently  used,  the  member  words  of  which 
are  today  seldom  encountered  except  in  dictionaries,  where 
they  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  notation  "archaic"  or 
'"obsolete"  or  '"dialectal." 

We  refer  to  those  words  which  serve  as  the  nomenclature 
for  groups  of  specific  species  of  wildlife:  in  short,  nature's 
contribution  to  the  English  language's  stock  of  nouns  of 
midtitude.  those  singular  nouns  denoting  a  plurality  wdiich 
are  so  frequently  used  in  English,  as  in.  for  example,  a  set 
of  dishes,  a  herd  of  cattle,  a  wad  of  bills. 

Since  no  language,  even  one  as  rich  in  words  as  English, 
can  afford  a  depletion  of  its  vocabulary,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  of  the  existing  nouns  of  multitude  for  specific 
groups  of  animals,  birds  and  nature's  other  denizens,  a 
heritage  for  the  most  part  from  an  age  when  man  was 
closer  to  and  more  concerned  with  nature  than  is  generally 
true  today,  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Some  of  these  nouns  of  multitude,  of  course,  are  well- 
known  and  still  in  dailv  use:  for  example,  gang.  band,  bevy 
and  host:  but  thev  are  seldom  emploved  as  nouns  of  multi- 
tude for  the  wildlife  species  to  which  they  properly  pertain: 
a  gang  of  elk.  a  band  of  javs.  a  bevy  of  quail  or  partridges 
(or  of  roes)),  a  host  of  locusts.  .\t  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  the  words  tliat  have  disappeared  from  use  en- 
tirely and  are  not  even  recognizable  to  the  average  English- 
speaker  as  English  words:  for  example,  jesymes,  as  in  "a 
jcsrnu's  of  ferrets." 

The  three  words  of  our  title  fall  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes;   they  are  generallv  used  correctly  when  used 


'Is    thaf    a    gaggle?" 


'No,   it's   a   dule." 
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at  all,  which,  however,  is  not  very  often.  Gaggle,  which  has 
had  currency  since  at  least  1407,  is  of  onomatopoeic  origin, 
deriving  from  the  syllable,  gag,  often  used  to  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  goose  (cf.  Danish  gaggeten  and  gagelen,  German 
gacketn  and  gackern.  Middle  High  German  gdgen,  English 
giggle  and  cackle).  By  definition  it  means  a  flock  of  geese 
and,  by  extension,  a  company  of  women  or  any  noisy  as- 
semblage of  animate  things.  Dule — earlier  forms  were 
dool  and  dole — is  the  proper  term  for  a  company  of  doves 
and  dates  back  to  at  least  1486.  Vespiary,  applicable  to 
social  wasps,  is  of  less  ancient  vintage,  dating  back  only  to 
the  early  19th  Century  when  it  was  coined  from  Vespa,  the 
Latin  word  for  wasp. 

Some  of  nature's  nouns  of  multitude  merit  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  usage  if  only  because  of  their  beauty  and 
expressiveness.  There  is  an  undeniable  element  of  pure 
poetry  in  "an  ascension  of  larks"  or  "an  exaltation  of  larks"? 
either  phrase  might  well  have  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
Keats  or  Wordsworth.  Similarly,  who  can  deny  the  poetic 
beauty  of  "a  charm  of  finches"  or  "a  murmuration  of 
starlings"?  Others  are  extraordinarily  descriptive.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  phrase  that  could  better  suggest  the 
majesty  of  the  King  of  Beasts  as  he  stalks  through  his  wild 
realm  than  "a  pride  of  lions"  or  the  ponderous  movement 
of  one  of  nature's  most  ponderous  creatures  than  "a  crash 
of  rhinoceroses." 

Whether  they  be  poetic  or  prosaic,  descriptive  or  unin- 
spired, obscure  or  well-known,  these  semantic  treasures 
should  be  known  to  the  naturalist,  the  conservationist,  the 
outdoorsman,  the  sportsman.  He  may  perhaps  never  have 
occasion  to  use  them,  but  if  he  does  or  if  he  encounters  them 
in  print,  he  should  be  able  to  recognize  them  for  what  they 
are,  parts  of  nature's  semantical  contribution  to  English. 
These  nouns  of  multitude  are  surprisingly  numerous.  Fifteen 
have  been  discussed  above.  Listed  alphabetically  below  are 
thirty  others,  together  with  the  kinds  of  mammals,  birds, 
fish  and  insects  to  which  they  are  correctly  applicable. 

a  muster  of  peacocks 


an  aerie  of  eagles 

a  bale  of  turtles 

a  clowder  of  wildcats 

a  colony  of  ants 

a  congregation  of  plovers 

a  covey  of  partridges 

a  down  of  hares 

a  dray  of  squirrels 

an  eye  of  pheasants 

a  fall  of  woodcocks 

a  flight  of  swallows 

a  fry  of  small  fishes 

a  gam  of  whales 

a  hover  of  trout 

a  lepe  of  leopards 


a  mustering  of  storks 

a  nest  of  mice 

a  pod  of  seals 

a  rich  of  martens 

a  rout  of  wolves 

a  shoal  of  porpoises 

a  skein  of  wild  ducks 

a  skulk  of  foxes 

a  sloth  of  bears 

a  sord  of  mallard 

a  spring  of  teal 

a  tribe  of  sparrows 

a  walk  of  snipes 

a  watch  of  nightingales 


Slimy  salamanders,  fhaf  have  not  changed  much  in  habits,  life  history 
and    anatomy   since   the    rise   of  the   amphibians   350,000,000   years   ago. 

WORLD  OF  THE  SALAMANDERS 

(Continued  from   page    12) 

reddish-brown  running  almost  from  the  tip  of  its  snout  to 
the  end  of  its  tail.  It  must  be  said  that  the  little  red-back 
is  most  capriciously  colored  and  that  dark  individuals 
which  entirely  lack  the  red  are  common. 

The  slimy  and  red-backed  salamanders  belong  to  a  group 
of  lungless  species  that  breathe,  for  the  most  part,  through 
the  moist  skins  of  their  bodies  and  membranes  in  their 
throats.  Well  specialized  for  a  land  existence,  these  two 
lungless  salamanders  do  not  return  to  the  water  to  lay  their 
eggs  as  do  others  of  their  genus.  Their  eggs  are  laid  late  in 
spring  or  early  in  summer,  in  a  crevice  of  a  rotted  log  or 
other  such  object.  The  eggs  are  suspended  like  a  bunch  of 
little  grapes  and  are  closely  guarded  by  the  female.  When 
the  young  hatch,  they  are  perfect  miniature  replicas  of  the 
adults  and  are  ready  to  begin  their  individual  lives. 

The  Dusky  Salamander  inhabits  the  shadier  areas  of  the 
swamp,  where  the  large  cypresses  and  the  black  gums  render 
the  underbrush  scant.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  when 
the  dark  waters  of  the  swamp  cover  its  domain,  it  is  almost 
never  seen.  But  as  the  waters  recede  with  the  approach  of 
the  summer  months  and  the  soft,  muddy  ground  is  left  bare, 
it  can  be  easily  found  under  the  moss-  and  liverwort-covered 
logs.  Late  in  July  or  early  in  August  the  eggs  of  the  dusky 
salamander  are  deposited  "in  compact  groups  of  about  thirty 
in  depressions  of  mud  under  a  log  or  in  similar  places 
along  the  margin  of  stagnant  ponds. 

Although  the  dusky  salamander  possesses  the  ability  to 
deposit  eggs  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  the  young,  upon 
hatching  (like  the  young  of  most  salamander  species),  are 
larvae,  bearing  gill  apparatus  on  each  side  of  their  heads; 
and  they  must,  if  hatched  on  land,  return  to  the  water  to 
get  the  necessary  oxygen  wherewith  gradually  to  meta- 
morphose into  adults.  Yet  how  the  newly  hatched  larvae  do 
find  their  way  to  the  ponds  is  still  a  mystery. 

A  most  interesting  animal  in  relation  to  its  surroundings 
is  the  Margined  Salamander  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  a  water  moss,  Fan- 
tinalis,  to  execute  its  breeding  cycle.  This  moss  appears  to 
determine  the  distribution  of  the  little  amphibian.  Fontinalis 

(Continued   next  page) 
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WORLD  OF  THE  SALAMANDERS         (Continued) 

is  usually  tu  he  fouiul  in  .swift-runuiiig  streams,  and  its 
oxygen  requirements  are  very  high.  Its  appearance  in  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  swamp  may.  therefore,  seem  per- 
plexing: hut  when  we  note  that  these  waters  are  always 
shaded  hy  the  heavy  shadows  of  trees,  we  can  better  under- 
stand how  the  hahitat  approximates  that  of  hurrying  streams. 

Beginning  late  in  February  the  Margined  Salamander  de- 
|josits  its  clusters  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  drop-shaped  eggs 
amcjng  the  roots  of  the  water  moss.  The  breeding  season  is  in 
close  relation  to  the  growth  of  Fontinalis.  During  the  sum- 
mer drought  the  moss  has  been  left  stranded  on  the  bare 
earth.  With  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter,  however,  the 
somber  waters  once  again  cover  the  area,  and  early  in  spring 
the  delicate,  green,  hair-like  filaments  of  Fontinalis  liven 
again. 

The  breeding  cycle  will  have  come  to  a  close  before  once 
more  the  waters  recede.  When  they  do.  the  Margined  Sala- 
manders will  disappear  down  crayfish  holes  and  will  estivate 
during  the  hot.  drying,  summer  heat.  Another  chapter  in  the 
life  of  this  salamander  will  haxc  ended,  only  to  recommence 
the  following  spring. 

Even  among  such  obscure  creatures  as  the  salamanders 
nature  has  not  neglected  to  apply  the  brush  of  beauty,  and 
many  species,  with  their  glistening  reds,  blacks,  and  yel- 
lows are.  indeed,  objects  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  start- 
ling on  a  dark,  rainy  afternoon  in  the  autumn  to  encounter 
a  Makbled  SALA\r\\DEl{  walking  on  a  carpet  of  leaves  in 
search  of  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  its  eggs.  This  place  is 
usually  an  old  log  in  a  site  that  will  soon  become  flooded 
by  the  rains,  thus  permitting  the  larvae  to  escape  into  the 
water  after  hatching.  Such  a  sight  as  that  of  a  marbled 
salamander,  its  bluish-grav  bars  arranged  in  intricate  and 
interesting  patterns  over  the  black  background  of  its  body, 
standing  alert  on  a  red  leaf  with  its  large  eyes  upturned, 
forms  an  impression  that  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  murky  waters  of  many  irrigation  canals  that  extend 
endlessly  like  long,  black  ribbons  through  Di.smal  Swamp 
are  inhabited  by  salamanders  that  are  true  creatures  of 
darkness.  These,  which  shun  the  light  for  the  muddy  bot- 
toms, are  the  Gkeat  Sirens  and  the  Congo  '"Eels."  The 
great  siren  is  a  rather  large  salamander  that  may  reach  the 
considerable  length  of  36  inches.  Its  long  body,  which  much 
resembles  that  of  an  eel.  entirely  lacks  hind  legs.  Its  fore- 
legs  are   small   and    undeveloped.   The   eyes   are    much    de- 

A    land    oi    black    waters    under    a    canopy    of    cypress,    oak,    and    black 
gum   trees    is  the    home    of   the    salamanders. 

Commission   photo  by   Haiiison 


Commission    photo 
The  swamp  also  is  the  home  of  black  bear,  the  only  retreat  east  of  the 
mountains    in    which   these    creatures   of   the   wilderness  survive. 

generated.  This  animal,  with  its  long,  sleek  body  is  indeed 
well  specialized  for  the  life  it  leads  on  the  soft,  muddy  bot- 
toms of  stagnant  streams,  where  it  feeds  on  the  fresh-water 
snails  and  fingernail  clams.  The  Congo  eel  is  quite  like  the 
great  siren  in  general  appearance  and  habits  but  is  smaller 
and  much  more  common. 

During  its  long  history  the  great  Dismal  Swamp  has  not 
remained  unchanged.  Ecological  changes  have  occurred, 
caused  by  man.  In  many  places  where  once  stood  huge,  tow- 
ering trees  all  that  can  now  be  seen  is  a  profusion  of  many 
types  of  plants  competing  for  food  and  light — the  strong 
vegetable  competition  that  usually  follows  the  decimation  of 
forested  areas.  Much  of  the  Lake  Drummond  region  is  now 
characterized  by  heavy  underbrush.  But  although  civiliza- 
tion has  made  heavy  advances  into  the  wilderness,  the  very 
\  astness  of  the  great  Dismal  assures  for  a  long  time  to  come 
continued  existence  for  its  mysterious  and  primordial 
denizens,  the  salamanders. 


Salamander  Sidelights 

Ampliiliians  generally  spend  their  youth  in  the  water,  leav- 
ing; it  only  to  return  again.  But  there  are  notable  exceptions. 
Redharked  and  slimy  salamanders  never  go  into  the  water 
even  to  lay  their  eggs,  while  few  others  like  the  mudpuppy 
and  the  hellbender  do  not  go  out  of  it. 

The  salamanders  have  tails  and  are  shaped  so  much  like 
lizards  that  they  are  continually  mistaken  for  them  in  spite 
of  their  soft,  scaleless  skin. 

Present  day  living  salamanders  are  of  small  stature,  seldom 
exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches.  However,  there  are  two  notable 
exceptions:  the  cekbrated  gigantic  salamander,  a  native  of 
Japan  now  rare,  which  lives  in  the  lakes  and  pools  of  the 
basaltic  mountain  range  of  Japan  and  may  attain  a  length 
of  about  a  yard;  and  the  hellbender,  Cryptobranchus  alle- 
^aniensis.  a  related  form  which  ranges  from  western  New 
York  and  central  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana  and  westward  to 
Iowa  and  attains  the  length  of  twenty-nine  inches. 

It  is  well  to  mention  casually  here  that  the  human  looking 
skeleton  discovered  at  Oeningen  in  1726,  and  long  supposed 
to  be  the  fossil  skeleton  of  a  man  who  had  perished  in  the 
deluge,  is  nothing  more  than  the  bones  of  a  huge  salamander, 
closely  allied  to   the  present   species  of  gigantic   salamander. 
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(Continued   from    page   9) 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason       May  June 


BATH   CO. 

Jackson   R.   along    Rt. 

Jackson    R.    Gathright 

Back    C,    Highland    C 
stream    3    mi. 

Back   C.   Gorge* 

Lick  Run* 

L.  Prong  Wilson* 

Mares   Run* 

S.   Fk.  Pads  C* 

Muddy    Run* 

Llftle   Mill  C* 
BEDFORD  CO. 

Hunting   C* 

Reed  C* 

Battery   C* 
BLAND  CO. 

Wolf  C. 

Huntiig    Camp    &    La 

Lick   C. 

No    Business   C.    (inci 

Lick  C* 
BOTETOURT  CO. 

Jennings  C. 

Mill   C. 

Roaring    Run 

North  C* 

Middle  C* 

McFalls  C* 
BUCHANAN  CO. 

Slate  C. 
CARROLL  CO. 

Big    Reed    Island 

Little   Reed   Is. 

Crooked   C. 

Stewart   C. 

Burkes    Fk.   C. 

Coal   C. 
CRAIG  CO. 

Sinking  C. 

Johns  C. 

Potts   C. 

Barbours  C* 
DICKENSON   CO. 

Caney  C. 

Frying   Pan   C. 
FLOYD  CO. 

Beaver    C. 

Burks   Fk.  C. 

Goose  C. 

Howeils  C. 

Indian  C. 


Commission   photo  by   Harrison 

Period  Stocked 
Preseason  May  June 


623 
area 
.    line    down- 


urel    Cks. 
udes  Giles) 


B.R 
B,R 

B,R 

R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

R 
R 
B.R 

R 

B,R 
R 

B,R 
R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 


B.R.BR 
R,BR 

R 
R 
B 
B 
R 
B 
B 


R.BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 


R.BR 
R,BR 

R 
R.BR 

B 
B 


R 
R 
R 

R,BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


R 

R,BR 

R 

B.R 

R.BR 

R 

B.R 

R.BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R.BR 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

B,R 

B.R 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

R.BR 

R,BR 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

Meadow  C. 

Rush  FL 

West  Fk. 

Laurel    Fk. 

MIra    Fk. 
FRANKLIN   CO. 

Green   C. 

Maggoddee    C. 

Runnett  Bag   C. 

Blackwater    R. 
FREDERICK   CO. 

Back  C. 

Cedar  C. 

Paddy    Run* 
GILES  CO. 

Big   Stony  C. 

Dismal    C* 
GRAYSON   CO. 

Big   Wilson   C. 

Middle    Fk.    Helton    C. 

Helton    C. 

Big   Fox  C,  Lower  4  mi. 

Big    Fox  C,  upper  4  mi. 

Middle   Fox  C. 

Elk  C. 

Peach   Bottom   C. 

Chestnut   C. 

Turkey    Knob    Fk.    C. 
GREENE  CO. 

Ivy    Br. 
South    R. 
Swift    Run 

HENRY  CO. 

Smith   R. 
HIGHLAND    CO. 

Back  C. 

Bullpasture   R. 

Crab   Run 

Davis    Run    (Stuarts    Run) 

South    Br.   Potomac    R. 

Benson    Run* 

W.   Dry    Run* 


B,R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B,R 

B.R 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B,R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

B 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R.BR 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R,BR 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 


R.BR 


B.R 

R 

B.R 

R,BR 

B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B 

B 

B 

R.BR 


(Continued   on   page   20) 
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1964  STOCKING  SUMMARY 


(Continued) 


Period  Stocked 
Preseason         May         June 


LEE  CO. 

Hardys  C. 

B.R 

R 

Martins  C. 

B,R 

R 

N.    Fk.   Powell    R. 

B,R 

MADISON   CO. 

Garth    Run 

B,R 

B,R 

Hughes   R.    (includes    Rapp.  Co.) 

B,R 

B,R 

R 

Robinson    R. 

B,R 

B,R 

Rose    R. 

B.R 

B,R 

Rapidan    R. 

R 

MONTGOMERY  CO. 

Brush    C. 

R 

R 

Toms  C. 

R 

R 

S.   Fk.   Roanoke   R. 

B,R 

R.BR 

R 

Poverty   C* 

R 

R 

NELSON    CO. 

Tye   R. 

R 

R,BR 

R,BR 

N.  Fk.  Tye  R. 

R 

R 

R 

Stony   C. 

B,R 

B.R 

B,R 

S.   Fk.   Rockflsh   R. 

B.R 

PAGE  CO. 

E.  Fk.  Hawksbill  C. 

B,R 

Hawksbill  C. 

B.R 

B,R 

Cub  Run* 

R 

R 

R 

Pitt  Spring    Run* 

R 

R 

R 

PATRICK  CO. 

Dan    R     (below    Power    House) 

R 

R,BR 

R 

Dan    River    (above   Power    House) 

R 

B.R 

Rockcastle  C. 

B,R 

B,R 

Round   Meadow  C. 

B,R 

B,R 

N.  Fk.   Mayo  C. 

B,R 

B.R 

S.   Fk.   Mayo  C. 

B,R 

B,R 

Poorhouse   C. 

B,R 

Big    Ivy   Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

PULASKI  CO. 

Big    Laurel   C. 

B,R 

R 

R 

W.   Fk.   Peak  C. 

B 

R 

RAPPAHANNOCK   CO. 

PIney   Br. 

B,R 

B,R 

Rush    R. 

B,R 

B,R 

B,R 

Thornton    R.,    N.   Fk. 

B,R 

B,R 

ROANOKE   CO. 

Roanoke   R. 

B,R 

R,BR 

R 

ROCKBRIDGE   CO. 

Mill  C. 

B,R 

B,R 

South   R. 

B,R 

R,BR 

R.BR 

Irish    C. 

B,R 

R.BR 

R.BR 

Elk  C* 

R 

R 

Hopper's  C* 

R 

Trout   by  the  hundreds  of  thousands   await   eager   anglers. 

Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 


ROCKINGHAM    CO. 

N.   F.  Shenandoah   R. 

Briary  Br. 

Dry    R. 

German   R. 

Silver    Lake    (Dayton) 

Boones    Run* 

Fridley   Run* 

Carr   Run* 

Clay    Lick    Run* 

Shoemaker    R.* 

Long    Run* 

Black    Run* 

Dry    Run* 

Gum    Run* 

Hope   Quarry* 

Kephart   Hollow* 

Mines    Run* 

Skidmore* 

Union    Springs* 
RUSSELL  CO. 

Big    Cedar    Creek 
SCOTT  CO. 

Little   Stony   C. 

Stock  C. 

Cove  C. 

Devils    Fork* 

Stony   C* 

Straight   Fk.* 

Little   Stony  C* 
SHENANDOAH   CO. 

Passage   C.    (lower) 

Big    Stony  C.    (incl.   Lower 
Laurel   Run) 

Cedar    C. 

Mill   C. 

Laurel    Run* 

Little  Stony    (above)* 

Little   Stony    (below)* 

Mountain   Run* 

Little   Passage  C. 

Upper   Passage   C. 

Peters   Mill  C. 
SMYTH  CO. 

S.  Fk.  Holston   R. 

Lick   C. 

Big    Laurel 

Staley  C. 

Little  Laurel   C* 

Cregger   C* 

Comers   C* 

Hurricane    C* 

Cressy  C* 

Houneshell   C* 

Dickey   Br.* 

E.  &  W.   Fk.  Nicks  C* 

Rowlands   C* 

Canady   C* 
TAZEWELL   CO. 

Cove  C. 

Laurel    C. 

Roaring    Fk.    C. 

Little    Tumbling   C. 

Punch    &  Judy   C* 
WARREN    CO. 

Gooney    Run 
WASHINGTON    CO. 

Whitetop    Laurel    C. 

Green    Cove    C. 

Big    Brumley   C. 

Big  Tumbling  C. 
WISE  CO. 

S.  Fk.  Powell  R. 

N.  Fk.  Pound  R. 

Burns  C* 

Clear    C* 

Mountain   Fk.    (B!g   Stony)* 
WYTHE   CO. 

Cripple  C. 

Francis  Mill  C* 

E.   Stony   Fk.  C* 

Dry   Run* 

Gullion   Fk.  C* 

W.   Fk.   Reed   C* 


Period    Stocked 
Preseason       May         June 


R,BR 


B.R 

B.R.BR 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

B 

B 

R 

B,R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B.R 


B.R 


B.R 


R.BR 


B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

B.R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 


B.R 


R 
R 
R 

B.R 


B.R 

B,R 

B,R 

B.R 

R.BR 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B.R 

B,R 

B 

B 

B,R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

g 

B 

B 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B.R 


B.R 

R.BR 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

R 

R 

R 

B 

B 

B.R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 
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(Continued  fronn    page   6) 


down  in  pairs  and  on  this  hidden  porch  she  can  keep  her 
secret." 

Finally,  when  the  last  winter-dried  vine  of  the  clematis 
was  pulled  loose  and  green  growth  had  taken  over;  when 
all  the  other  birds  quietly  huddled  over  eggs  in  their  own 
nests;  when  the  red  roses  and  larkspur  bloomed,  she  left. 
We  hoped  there  was  a  lonely  male  robin  in  the  cleared 
fields  nearby  and  they  found  mid-summer  love,  but  we 
doubt  it.  She  was  too  self-centered  an  individualist  to  attract 
a  suitor. 

About  a  yard  from  the  picnic  table  is  an  ancient,  gnarled 
apple  tree  supported,  we  think,  only  by  the  ivy  vine  that 
has  crept  up  and  around  it.  A  great,  gaping  knothole  is  just 
below  a  crotch  of  the  limbs,  and  the  trunk  runs  hollow  to 
the  ground. 

One  week-end  we  became  aware  of  movement  inside  the 
tree  trunk,  as  though  it  were  crawling  with  small  animals. 
A  sharp  tap  on  the  bark  brought  results.  There  was  much 
scurrying  about  inside  the  tree  and  little  cheeping  sounds. 
At  the  knothole  appeared  the  angry  face  of  a  squirrel,  who 
swore  at  us  for  disturbing  her  babies.  For  two  week-ends  we 
could  look  at  any  time  at  the  head-high  opening  and  see 
Mrs.  Squirrel  glaring  at  us.  We  kept  the  cats  indoors, 
afraid  the  baby  squirrels  might  go  exploring  while  we  were 
at  the  cabin.  They  did  not.  Their  mother  may  have  been 
an  eccentric  but  she  was  a  good  guardian,  for  they  waited 
until  we  were  away  before  making  the  move  to  the  denser 
woods. 

The  crow's  nest  appeared  almost  overnight  and  as  if  by 
magic  in  the  great  white  pine  tree  close  to  the  house.  It  was 
complete  with  whimpering,  mewing  crow  babies,  who  could 
never  be  satisfied  no  matter  how  hard  the  parents  worked, 
when  we  discovered  it.  The  crows  left  the  nest  when  we  were 
away  but  they  did  not  leave  us.  They  probably  think  of 
the  tall  tree  as  the  old  home  place.  If  there  is  anything  sillier 
looking  than  half-grown,  gangling,  gawky  crows  trying  to 
perch  on  the  rim  of  a  bird  feeding  station,  we  have  yet  to 
see  it. 

The  ground  hogs  ate  some  of  the  lettuce,  the  turtles 
lunched  on  tomatoes,  but  it  was  the  deer  who  had  the 
gourmet's  taste  for  the  flavor  of  sweet  young  onions.  Every 
spring  we  planted  rows  and  rows  of  onion  sets.  We  enjoy 
the  early  green  ones,  and  we  give  them  away.  Besides  there 
is  something  hypnotic  and  compelling  about  placing  the 
little  pearly  globes  in  soft,  black  earth.  The  first  time  we 
saw  the  slender  green  spires  chewed  away  we  wondered. 
Then  we  began  to  discover  the  unmistakable  hoof  marks 
of  deer  up  and  down  the  onion  rows. 

There  were  three  sets,  one  large  and  two  smaller  sets  of 
tracks,  as  though  a  mother  and  her  fawns  had  taken  their 
time  munching  tidbits.  We  have  said  little  about  this,  for  we 
want  the  deer  to  stay  unharmed  with  us.  However,  if  they 
wander  out  into  the  great  world  and  any  one  meets  a  deer 
with  onion  on  its  breath — that's  why. 

We,  as  humans,  thoroughly  enjoy  the  quirks  of  our  wild- 
life neighbors,  and  for  some  reason  it  is  the  ones  that  are 
different  that  are  the  most  unforgettable  and  endearing. 

We  hope  if  by  any  chance  the  animals  and  birds  can 
communicate  with  each  other,  tliey  will  say  fondly  and  with 
tolerance,  "Aren't  our  people-neighbors  in  the  old  red  cot- 
tage a  little  on  the  queer  side  and  off-beat?" 
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MOORMANS    RIVER   TROUTING  (Continued   fom   page    II) 

casting  a  dry  fly  is  to  sit  on  a  rock  in  mid-stream  and  cast  so 
your  line  follows  the  current  at  a  natural  speed  and  without 
"drag,"  usual  to  cross-current  fly  presentations. 

When  casting  into  the  pool  above  a  falls  or  dam.  I  like  to 
have  my  eyes  at  the  water  level,  pop  short  accurate  casts 
onto  the  water  above,  and  by  holding  the  rod  tip  high,  allow 
only  my  fly  and  leader  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  reduces  drag  to  a  minimum,  and  assures  instant  setting 
of  the  hook  when  you  get  an  explosive  strike.  Always  be 
sure  to  work  the  water  nearest  you  first  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  fish  lying  above. 

Among  the  best  dry  fly  patterns  for  this  Virginia  stream  is 
'"The  Virginia."  designed  by  Dan  Bailey,  the  famous  flv-tyer 
who  used  to  fish  the  Blue  Ridge  with  me  some  .30  vears 
ago.  It's  an  all  black  reverse  hackle  fly  with  black  bear  hair 
tail  tied  on  No.  12  to  No.  16  hooks.  It  works  well  early  or 
late  in  the  season. 

I  also  like  to  use  royal  coachman  fanwings.  brown  hackle, 
gray  hackle,  black  gnat.  Cahill  (light),  McGinty,  and 
yellow  sally.  These  are  all  the  patterns  you  will  need  most 
of  the  time.  Midges  and  terrestrials  work  fine  in  low  clear 
water. 

Speaking  of  midges  and  terrestrials,  it  is  amazing  what 
large  trout  can  be  taken  on  these  tiny  reproductions  of 
natural  insects  tied  on  No.  20  to  No.  24  hooks  .  .  .  fished 
with  leader  tippets  testing  less  than  a  pound.  Pennsylvania's 
famous  dry  fly  caster.  Ed  Koch,  has  taken  successfully  brown 
trout  larger  than  8  pounds  with  terrestrials  and  midges 
smaller  than  size  No.  24!  The  tiny  hooks  in  these  land-bred 
patterns  of  flies  can.  and  do,  hold  big  fish  by  imbedding 
into  the  tongue  or  skin  lining  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  They 
are  really  tough  flies  to  make  by  the  do-it-yourself  fly  tyer, 
but  will  fool  the  wariest  big  trout.  Ed  Koch  now  makes  and 
sells  his  tiny  flies  at  936  Franklin  St.,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Regardless  of  the  lures  you  use  to  fish  for  trout,  make 
1964  the  year  you  will  fish  for  trophy  trout,  and  not  "limit" 
catches.  If  you  and  1  do  this,  and  enough  other  people 
climb  on  this  sportsmen's  band  wagon,  in  time  we  may  save 
some  of  our  birthright  sport  for  our  kids  and  generations 
to  come. 


The   search   for  trophy   trout,    not    limit   catches,   is  the    key   to    limitless 
trouting    enjoyment. 

Photo  by  Author 


EVERY  country  boy  knows  this  little  heron,  even  if  he 
does  not  recognize  its  book  name.  He  may  call  it 
"fly  up  the  creek,"  or  "shite-poke,"  or  "skeow,"  or 
even  give  it  the  nondescript  name  of  "Indian  hen."  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  true  herons  and  the  only  one  that  nests  all 
over  our  state.  They  commonly  nest  in  colonies  in  willow 
thickets  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  sometimes  in  small  groups 
inland,  but  more  often  they  are  in  separated  pairs.  Nests 
can  be  found  near  salt  water  or  in  high  mountain  valleys. 

In  Albemarle  and  Rockbridge  Counties  these  herons  are 
found  from  late  March  to  late  October.  Oddly  enough  they 
come  earlier  in  Piedmont  and  the  Valley  than  on  the  coast. 
Normal  arrival  and  departure  dates  in  Tidewater  are  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  April  and  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  October,  although  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  around  Nor- 
folk an  occasional  bird  will  remain  through  the  winter. 

One  of  the  local  names  of  the  green  heron  comes  from 
its  call,  skeow.  Almost  invariably  when  the  bird  is  dis- 
turbed and  leaves  its  perch  it  will  give  this  call.  Flying  a 
short  distance  it  lights  again  and  with  ruffled  feathers  and 
outstretched  neck  it  watches,  ready  to  fly  again  at  any  move- 
ment. It  is  a  querulous  and  noisy  bird. 

Like  most  herons,  this  bird  prefers  to  feed  in  shallow 
water.  It  likes  small  ponds  and  small  streams  where  it  can 
easily  catch  its  prey.  When  it  feeds  along  a  larger  stream 
it  must  have  mud  banks  where  it  can  wade.  I  once  watched 
one,  which  was  perched  on  a  wire,  six  or  eight  inches  above 
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water,  lean  over  and  stab  at  some  kind  of  prey  in  the  water. 
Its  food  is  almost  entirely  animal  and  is  taken  very  largely 
from  the  water,  although  it  will  catch  grasshoppers  and 
locusts.  It  eats  small  fish,  frogs,  snails,  and  all  kinds  of 
aquatic  insects,  tadpoles,  crawfish,  and  minnows.  The  only 
place  where  it  seems  to  do  any  damage  is  around  pools 
for  fingerling  trout. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  coloring.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
blackish  green;  the  back,  green  with  a  wash  of  bluish  gray; 
the  wings,  green.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  chest- 
rut  and  the  underparts  are  a  darker  shade  of  the  same. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  It  is  about  17  inches  long 
from  bill  to  tail,  most  of  the  17  inches  being  neck  and  bill. 

The  nest  is  a  poor  structure,  a  loose  collection  of  sticks 
and  twigs  with  little  lining.  Often  you  can  see  the  eggs 
through  the  nest  from  below.  It  is  almost  invariably  within 
easy  reach  of  water.  I  once  found  one  in  a  small  apple 
orchard  close  to  a  farm  home  in  Rockbridge,  the  only  nest 
I  have  seen  any  great  distance  from  water.  In  the  low  willow 
thickets  on  the  Eastern  Shore  it  is  often  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground.  Where  there  are  trees,  it  is  generally  set 
from  10  to  20  feet  up. 

From  three  to  six  eggs  are  laid,  more  commonly  four, 
pale  greenish  or  greenish-blue.  In  about  17  days  the  eggs 
hatch  into  as  ugly  specimens  of  bird  life  as  one  can  imagine, 
covered  with  scanty  down,  with  long  neck  and  scrawny 
wings,  even  more  awkward  in  appearance  than  the  adults. 
Young  or  old  can  swim  when  it  is  necessary. 
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lulited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 
Earless  Rabbit 


Charles  Green  of  Kenbridge,  Virginia,  holds  an 
earless  cottontail  bagged  by  him  during  the 
hunting  season  just  ended.  He  surmises  that 
the  animal  had  its  ears  severed  by  mowing 
machinery    or    some    other    -farm    implement. 


VPI 


Top 


Professors   Hold 
Wildlife  Posts 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Mosby,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Fore.stry  and  Wildlife  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  select- 
ed as  president-elect  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  following  recent  balloting  by 
the  professional  wildlife  workers  who 
make  up  the  membership  of  this  associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Burd  S.  McGinnes,  leader  of  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  of 
VPI,  is  serving  as  vice-president  of  the 
Southeastern  Section  of  The  Wildlife 
Society. 

Big   Racks  from   Fluvanna 


This  trio  of  fine  racks  were  taken  by  members 
of  the  Maryland-Virginia  sports  club  in  Flu- 
vanna County.  Shown  with  the  trophies  are: 
left  to  right,  Elwood  Stroupe,  Cecil  F.  Day, 
Ken    Storms,    and    Dennis   Stroupe. 


Dog   Owners   Cautioned  to  Watch 
Their  Pets 

Old  Dominion  dog  owners  are  cau- 
tioned to  keep  their  dogs  restrained  be- 
tween now  and  spring,  since  free-run- 
ning dogs  can  be  a  great  detriment  to 
the  state's  deer  herd  during  this  critical 
period  when  the  does  are  carrying 
fawns.  This  problem  is  especially  acute 
in  Virginia  since  it  is  one  of  the  states 
whose  borders  contain  large  numbers  of 
deer  hounds  which  may  be  legally  used 
for  deer  hunting  during  the  fall  season 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state. 

Although  deer  dogs  pose  the  greatest 
threat,  the  advice  is  extended  to  other 
dog  owners  since  retrievers,  bird  dogs 
and  family  pets  will  chase  deer  on  oc- 
casion if  not  controlled.  The  danger  to 
game  will  extend  to  other  species  as  the 
spring  progresses,  since  free-ranging 
dogs  can  disrupt  quait  and  phea.'^ant 
nesting  and  rabbit  production  if  allow- 
ed to  roam  the  fields  and  woods  in  the 
months. 


Trout  Fare  Well  in  Bedford  Lake 


This  fine  string  of  trout  held  by  Ted  Troiier, 
left,  and  Mike  Easterly,  right,  was  caught  by 
Bill  Easterly  of  Bedford  in  Bedford  County 
Lake  last  summer.  Mr.  Easterly  says  that  ap- 
proximately 350  of  these  nice  fish  averaging 
15  to  18  inches  were  taken  from  the  lake  dur- 
ing the  1963  season.  The  fish  were  stocked  ex- 
perimentally by  the  Game  Commission  in  Janu- 
ary of  1962  and  seem  to  be  doing  quite  well. 
Similar  stockings  in  some  other  lakes  also  seem 
fo   be   doing   fine. 


U.  S.   Forest  Service  photo 

Big  Bear 

Louis  Trunzo,  third  from  the  left,  bagged  this  220  pound  female  black  bear  near  Briery  Branch 
on  the  George  Washington  National  Forest.  hHis  hunting  companions  are:  left  to  right,  David  Hess, 
Mr.   Smiley,   and    Gilbert    Long.    It   was   one   of   the    larger    bears   bagged    in    that   area    during    the 

past  season. 
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Trapping   Hobby 

While  trapping  is  being  replaced  by 
other  entertainment  and  urbanization  in 
many  sections,  it  is  still  enjoyed  with 
success  among  some  of  our  younger  set. 


Garland  Kinzie  of  Troutville,  Vir- 
ginia, is  shown  with  a  part  of  his  1964 
catch  of  56  muskrats,  caught  along  a 
Y\  rnile  stretch  of  Buffalo  Creek  in 
Botetourt  County  only  10  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Roanoke.  Garland  is  a  15 
year  old  sophomore.  Equipped  with  his 
father's  hip  length  fishing  boots,  a  bright 
flashlight,  warm  gloves  with  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves  over  them  to  permit 
reaching  under  the  cold  water,  and  a 
five  foot  stick,  he  checked  his  traps  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  morning  be- 
fore going  to  school,  and  skinned  his 
catch  after  returning  from  school  in  the 
evening.  The  stick,  which  he  designed 
especially  for  trapping,  has  a  fork  on 
one  end,  which  is  handy  to  hold  a 
muskrat  down  while  drowning,  and  a 
hook  on  the  other  end  to  retrieve  a  trap 
from  a  deep  hole.  Several  mornings  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  catch  four,  but 
many  other  times,  especially  when  the 
temperature  was  down  to  five  or  ten 
degrees  and  the  stream  was  frozen  over, 
the  trek  over  his  trap  line  proved  fruit- 
less. 

Most  of  his  traps  are  No.  1  Victor, 
l)Ut  for  certain  locations,  such  as  in  deep 
water,  he  finds  the  new  Conibear  trap 
superior  and  almost  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful set.  A  bait  set  with  a  slice  of 
apple  placed  at  a  convenient  height  is 
.sometimes  found  to  fool  a  wily  rat  that 
has  learned  to  avoid  a  den  set. 

Garland  learned  the  sport  by  helping 


Top    Poster 

Nancy  Garretson.  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  E.  C.  Glass  High  School  at  Lynch- 
l)urg.  won  the  12th  annual  Keep  Vir- 
ginia Green  poster  contest.  Nancy's 
award   for  first  place  was  $150. 

Her  poster  will  be  printed  on  approx- 
imately one-third  of  a  million  book 
covers  for  distribution  to  state  schools 
this  fall  by  the  sponsor  of  the  contest, 
Virginia  Forests,  Inc. 

The  theme  this  year  was  "Wood  Is 
Useful."  A  record  number  of  posters — 
5.573 — were  received  from  206  schools. 
Pupils  were  given  $1,300  in  prizes.  The 
two  top  schools.  E.  C.  Glass  High  School 
and  Buckingham  Elementary  School, 
received  $50  each.  An  outstanding 
teacher  will  be  awarded  $100. 


NATURE   CAMP 

of  the 

Virginia    Federation   of 

Garden  Clubs,  Inc. 

A  camp  which  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  developing  future  con- 
servation leaders. 

Camping  Dates — 7964 

June   21-July   4 Grades  10-11-12 

July  5-July  18 Grades     8-9 

July   19-August   1   Grades     6-7 

August  2-August  15  ....Grades     5-6 

For  application  blanks  write  to  Mrs. 
Fred  Schilling,  Executive  Director,  Box 
148.  Route  2.  Afton.  Virginia  22920. 

his  older  brother,  Glenn,  who  started 
the  trap  line  seven  years  ago ;  and  the 
numerous  muskrat  pelts  he  marketed 
through  the  years  along  with  two  mink, 
are  now  helping  to  finance  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Richmond. 

Garland  gets  quite  a  thrill  out  of  run- 
ning his  trap  line  each  morning,  and  he 
could  relate  some  exciting  experiences. 
However,  he  recommends  it  only  to 
those  with  considerable  courage  and  a 
willingness  to  endure  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter in  the  out  of  doors.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Kinzie,  Troutville. 


Virginia  Forests,  Inc. 
Nancy   Garretson's   winning    poster. 


Attention  Teachers 
— Scholarships — 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  to 
cover  tuition,  meals,  and  lodging  will 
be  available  to  public  school  teachers  in 
a  short  course  to  study  Virginia's  natu- 
ral resources.  Its  purpose  to  provide 
additional  training  for  teachers  in  the 
subject  of  conservation,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  resource-use 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  Virginia.  Al- 
though primarily  for  public  school 
teachers,  the  course  may  be  taken  by 
other  interested  individuals.  Three 
semester  hours  credit  will  be  given  for 
satisfactory  competition. 

Plan  now  to  enroll  in  the  1964  Con- 
servation Short  Course.  For  further  in- 
formation, apply  immediately  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Resource-Use  Education  Council, 
P.O.  Box  1642,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23213. 

SHORT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 

V.P.I June  11  to  June  27 

Madison  College  June  15  to  July  3 
Virginia  State. .June  22  to  July  10 
William  &  Mary 

July  27  to  August  14 
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Successful  Young  Hunters 


Joe    Polis,    Jr.,     12-year-old    Louisa    youth,    went 

hunting    with    his    father    and    Henry    Harper    of 

Mineral.    Joe    dropped    a    deer    in    its   tracks — a 

7-poInt    170    pound    buck. 


Fauquier  Democrat,  Warrenton 
Edward  Payne,  I  1-year-old  lad  who  lives  near 
Remington,  went  out  on  a  tractor  on  his  Dad's 
440-acre  dairy  farm  looking  for  deer.  Edward 
had  planned  to  wait  quietly  for  hours,  if  neces- 
sary, on  a  ridge  near  the  Rappahannock  River. 
But  before  he  got  his  stake-out  spot,  he  spied 
two  deer  in  a  field  between  him  and  the  woods. 
With  his  20-gauge  single  barrel  shotgun  he 
reloaded  "about  17  times"  before  one  she 
brought    down    the    buck. 


One  shot  from  a  243  Remington  at  a  distance 
of  292  yards  brought  down  a  7-point,  147- 
pound  buck  for  II -year-old  Lenny  Mears  of 
Parksley.  This  was  Lenny's  second  buck  of  the 
season.    His    first   deer   had    a    three    inch    spike. 


Fairfax  County  Sun  Echo 
Jon  DeRamus,  10  year-old  Vienna  lad,  went 
with  his  father  on  a  deer  hunting  trip  to 
George  Washington  {National  Forest  near  Har- 
risonburg. Jon  shot  a  168  pound  8-point  buck 
through  the  heart  at  a  distance  of  about  50 
yards  with  a  30-30  Winchester,  whose  stock  had 
been  cut  down  for  him.  Jon  was  instructed  in 
gun    safety    by    his    father. 


Newport  News  Daily  Press 
Bill  Sheldon,  Jr.,  of  Newport  News  proudly 
shows  off  the  trophy  buck  he  killed  in  King 
William  County  while  on  a  hunting  outing  with 
the  West  Point  Hunt  Club.  Bill's  deer  weighed 
145    pounds    and    was    a    seven-pointer. 


Billy  Simmons,  age  II,  killed  his  third  deer 
this  past  hunting  season.  This  4-point  buck, 
with  white  spots  and  short  legs,  weighed  120 
pounds.  Billy  displays  his  usual  deer  at  the 
Davis-Ridley  Hunt  Club  at  Courtland  in 
Southampton  County.  Billy  killed  two  deer  last 
year  (a  buck  and  a  doe).  He  has  taken  all 
three   deer   with    a   single   shot    each. 
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What  To  Do  About  Gas  Explosions 
Before  They  Happen 

Lncontrolled.  this  energy  can  cause 
disaster.  Yachtmen  must  be  aware  of 
this  and  know  how  danger  can  be 
avoided.  I'nder  some  conditions  gaso- 
line leaks  do  not  necessarily  create  a 
serious  hazard ;  for  instance,  a  little 
spill  as  the  service  station  operator  fills 
your  autornohile  tank  is  commonplace 
and  it  evaporates  harmlessly  away.  But 
what  happens  when  even  the  most  care- 
fully maintained  boat  develops  a  fuel 
line  leak,  or  a  crack  in  a  fitting  which 
lets  gasoline  out? 

A  boat,  with  its  watertight  hull,  makes 
a  perfect  catch  basin  to  retain  leaking 
fuel  and  the  dangerous  vapor  it  gener- 
ates. If  a  gasoline  leak  or  carburetor 
flood  occurs  under  the  well  ventilated 
hood  of  an  automobile  the  liquid  and 
vapor  is  dissipated  rapidly.  In  a  boat, 
however,  gasoline  is  held  in  a  confined 
space  and  its  vapor  spreads  throughout 
the  hull;  the  result  is  violently  explosive 
mixture — right  underneath  you. 

Just  how  violent  can  a  little  gasoline 
become?  A  HALF-PINT  of  vaporized 
gasoline  is  the  explosive  equivalent  of 
FIVE  POUNDS  of  DYNAMITE. 

Fueling  is  an  especially  critical  time. 
Vapor  displaced  from  the  fuel  tank  and 
accidental  spills  both  contribute  to  pos- 
sible hazard.  Before  fueling,  close  up  all 
compartments  and  have  your  fire  ex- 
tinguisher handy.  During  fueling,  avoid 
starting  up  equipment  that  would  cause 
a  spark  (no  smoking,  of  course).  After 
fueling,  ventilate  compartments  and 
bilges  and  clean  up  any  spilled  gasoline. 

Your  automatic  bilge  pump,  galley 
stove  or  lighting  a  cigarette  can  set  off 
an  explosion.  A  particularly  critical 
period  is  when  you  first  start  up  your 
engine.  Accumulated  vapors  may  be  ig- 
nited by  the  spark  in  the  distributor  or 
the  starter  motor. 

Gasoline  is  a  truly  remarkable  fuel. 
Ju.st  a  tumbler  full  will  propel  an  auto- 
mobile   weighing    3000    pounds    for    a 


mile  or  more.  Similar  performance  at 
sea  is  taken  for  granted  and  we  seldom 
stop  to  think  about  the  tremendous  en- 
ergy that  gasoline  supplies  to  us  be- 
cause it  is  fed  under  control  to  the 
boat's  engine. 

Explosion  at  sea  is  a  double  disaster. 
The  blast  is  crippling  and  inevitable  fire 
makes  rescue  difficult.  But — EXPLO- 
SIONS CAN  BE  PREVENTED.  All  you 
need  is  a  warning  that  an  explosive  con- 
dition is  developing.  A  reliable,  inex- 
pensive instrument  is  available  to  tell 
you  just  this. 

The  J-W  Sniffer  detects  gasoline 
vapor  or  galley  fuel  gas  and  warns  long 
[)ef()re  concentrations  become  danger- 
ous. This  system  is  sensitive  even  to  ex- 
tremely small  concentrations  of  vapor. 
As  little  as  one-twentieth  of  the  amount 
needed  to  produce  an  explosion  shows 
clearly  on  the  indicating  meter. 

For  further  information  concerning 
the  J-W  Sniffer,  write  to  Johnson-Wil- 
liams, Inc..  P.O.  Box  11307,  Palo  Alto, 
California  94306,  or  contact  your  local 
marine  dealer. 


Photo  by   William  Arbogast 
Portable     J-W     Sniffer     for     detecting     gasoline 
vapors   or    galley   fumes. 

Doers  vs.  Watchers 

Though  America  has  been  maligned 
in  many  quarters  as  a  "nation  of  sit- 
ters." a  place  where  most  citizens  would 
rather  watch  someone  else  play  a  game 


than  participate  themselves,  current 
trends  in  recreation  suggest  that  this 
charge  is  unfounded. 

Mercury  boating  authorities  point 
out.  for  example,  that  37  million  per- 
sons, or  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
population,  engaged  in  recreational  boat- 
ing in  1962. 

How  does  this  compare  with  spec- 
tator sports?  Here's  a  sampling  of  ad- 
mi.ssions  to  various  non-participation  ac- 
tivities during  1962:  baseball  (major 
and  minor  leagues  combined),  31,423,- 
001;  auto  racing,  31,200,000;  football 
(college  and  pro),  27,473,213;  basket- 
ball  (college  and  pro),  15,537,218. 

While  baseball,  the  "national  pastime," 
has  been  plagued  by  falling  attendance 
since  its  heyday  in  the  mid-1940's,  the 
number  of  recreational  craft  on  the 
country's  waters  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1947.  Boaters  in  1962  spent  rough- 
ly $2'/2  million  for  marine  equipment, 
storage,  maintenance,  fuel,  insurance 
and  boating  club  memberships. 

Nearly  all  participation  sports  reflect 
the  trend  toward  "do  it  yourself"  recre- 
ation. The  national  survey  of  hunting 
and  fishing  shows  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  each  person  in  the  United 
States  spends  fishing  every  year  in- 
creased by  one  third  between  1955  and 
1960.  The  number  of  persons  who 
bought  fishing  licenses  in  1962  reached 
a  record  13,000,000. 

Americans  in  droves  are  rediscover- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  "living  under  the 
stars,"  according  to  the  American  Camp- 
ing Association.  Approximately  19 
million  adults  and  children  camp  out 
each  year  at  organized  camps,  public 
and  private  camp  grounds.  The  associ- 
ation estimates,  on  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
vey it  conducted  last  year,  that  the 
money  spent  on  all  spectator  amuse- 
ments declined  slightly  in  the  past  15 
years,  while  the  cash  outlay  for  partici- 
pation sports  increased  600  percent. 
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The  Misuse  Of  Firearms 
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...        n    r     March  1964 
The  AMERICAN  Rifleman. 


MINIMUM  CITATION   SIZES: 


Largemouth  Bass   . .  7  lbs. 

Smallmouth   Bass    . .  4  lbs. 

Kentucky  Bass  3  lbs. 

Sunfish    1  lb. 

Rock    Bass    1  lb. 

White  Bass   2  lbs. 


RULES: 


Grapple    2y2  lbs. 

Striped  Bass  10  lbs. 

Pickerel  4  lbs. 

Walleye   8  lbs. 

Brook  Trout  2  lbs. 

Brown  Trout 2  lbs. 


Other  Trout   5  lbs. 

Channel  Cat 10  lbs. 

Flathead  Cat  20  lbs. 

Carp    20  lbs. 

Gar   10  lbs. 

Grindel    10  lbs. 


APPLICATION  FOR  VIRGINIA  FRESHWATER  FISH  CITATION 

Angler's   Name 

Address    

City  Zone  State  

Kind  of  tish  


Where  caught 
Weighed   at  


Weight lbs. .  oz;  Length  inches 

Date  caught  

(store  or  other  public  scales) 


Fish  must  be  caught  in  Virginia  Waters  by  legal  meth- 
ods during  seasons  open  for  the  taking  of  the  species 
Involved. 

Fish  must  be  weighed  at  a  public  scales  that  is  periodi- 
cally inspected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Photographs  are  desirable  as  further  proof  of  authen- 
ticity but  are  not  required. 

Non-residents  as  well  as  residents  are  eligible  for 
citations  if  fish  are  caught  under  the  above  conditions. 

HOW  TO  MEASURE: 


Weighing  witnessed  by  ,  . . — _ 

Signature  Address 

How  caught — Fly  Rod      □  Spinning    Rod      □  Casting   Rod      □ 

Trot   Line      Q         Other  

COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 
P.  O.  BOX  1642  RICHMOND  13,  VIRGINIA 


(§> 


LENGTH 


